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Dear Miss Goldsmith ; 

Since it has become apparent 
that a number of fans are writ- 
ing letters to you concerning the 
series of SF Profiles I have gath- 
ered up enough courage to do the 
same myself. 

The profiles have been inter- 
esting, immensely absorbing and 
I have enjoyed each and every 
one that I have been able to get 
my clutches on. But be that as it 
may, this doesn’t make up for 
the fact that some minor authors 
have taken precedence over ma- 
jor ones. I have not run into a 
great deal of science fiction by 
C. L. Moore since my acquaint- 
ance with SF other than a few 
stories she did in collaboration 
with her husband, Henry Kutt- 
ner. And Robert Bloch is hardly 
more than a name ! Although 


Arthur C. Clarke is the upcoming 
profile, it doesn’t seem proper 
that he should have to wait to 
this late of date for one. 

In summary I would like to 
suggest to Mr. Moskowitz these 
two practitioners to be profiled 
soon : Alfred Bester and John W. 
Campbell, Jr. 

Jim Maughan 
230 ‘N’ Street 
Tumwater, Wash. 

• Perhaps we will. But Bester 
has written little and Campbell 
has written no science-fiction in 
recent years. And what do you 
mean that Bloch is only a name? 


Dear Editor : 

“Cerebrum,” which was a big 
improvement for Teichner, was 
the best story in the January 
issue. “It Could Be Anything” 
was also very good, but not quite 
as good as Laumer can do and 
has done in the past. 

Mr. Yacuk seems to be spoil- 
ing for a fight and I am happy 
to oblige. Heroes do not have to 
be bigger than life. One of the 
important ingredients which 
add to the enjoyment of the 
reader is a hero he can identify 
with. Who could identify with 
Tarzan ? The idea that a tremen- 
dous hero is needed to support a 
wild action plot is also false. Was 
Legion of “A Trace Of Memory” 
or Will Barrent of “Omega” a 
( continued on page 125) 
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EDITORIAL 


W HEN they tell you it’s im- 
possible for life to exist on 
Saturn, or that telepathy is the 
bunk, you can feel a little more 
reassured about not necessarily 
believing them. Because almost 
everytime something new is dis- 
covered on the frontiers of sci- 
ence — on the line between s and 
sf — it develops that s was wrong 
in its preconceptions. 

The magnificent journey of 
Mariner II, our Venus probe, add- 
ed another scintilla of evidence 
for this attitude. Mariner’s radar 
investigation of Venus indicated, 
for the first time, that Venus may 
be rotating backwards; that is, 
clockwise; that is, in a direction 
opposite to that of Earth’s rota- 
tion. In addition, Venus seems 
to rotate slowly — perhaps turn- 
ing on its axis only once in every 
250 earth-days. This would make 
for a “day” and a “night” each 
equal to 125 earthly days and 
nights. (What a break to the sf 
writer searching for a new idea 
for a life-on-Venus story!) 

The data was obtained by 
bouncing a coded radar signal off 
the planet. By listening to brief 
segments of the signal’s echo, 


scientists could electronically 
“divide” Venus into five concen- 
tric zones, much like a rifle tar- 
get. By analyzing the echoes re- 
turning from each zone, it was 
possible to distinguish some 
parts of Venus’ cloud-shrouded 
surface from other parts. The 
next step was to measure the 
Doppler effect of the signal as it 
bounced back from the various 
zones, and thus determine the 
apparent rate and direction of ro- 
tation. 

Another result of Mariner’s 
exploration of Venus was that 
the planet’s temperature seems 
to reach a peak of not more than 
600 degrees F. This is consider- 
ably less than the estimate of 
many scientists who have envi- 
sioned Venus as a furnace of a 
planet, with an air temperature in 
the thousands of degrees. What 
makes this particularly interest- 
ing — apart from the fact that it 
makes more likely the possibility 
of life on the planet — is that it 
validates a theory that had been 
maligned by respectable scien- 
tists. 

{Continued on page 120) 
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The forces of the Universe met at Lion Mesa. They 
were represented by the rebel Terrans; by Dowland 
of the Interstellar Police; and by the monstrous 
shapes from an alien galaxy. They all sought the 
same thing: the time-wrenching power of , 


the BEACON 

to ELSEWHERE 


Complete Novel by 

I T didn’t happen twice a year 
that Gustavus Robert Fry, 
Chief Commissioner of the In- 
terstellar Police Authority, allot- 


JAMES H. SCHMITZ 

ted more than an hour in his 
working day to any one appoint- 
ment. However, nobody in the 
outer offices was surprised to 


Illustrated by FINLAY 





learn that the chief expected to 
remain in conference until noon 
today, and was not to be dis- 
turbed before then. The visitor 
who had been ushered in to him 
— without benefit of appointment 
— was Howard Camhorn, the 
Overgovernment’s Coordinator 
of Eesearch. It was a meeting of 
political mastodons. Portentous 
events would be on the agenda. 

Seated at the desk in his pri- 
vate office, Gus Fry, massive, 
strong-jawed, cold-eyed — look- 
ing precisely like the power- 
house, political and otherwise, 
which he was — did not feel en- 
tirely at ease. Howard Camhorn, 
sprawled in a chair half across 
the room from the Chief Com- 
missioner, might have passed for 
a middle-aged, moderately suc- 
cessful artist. He was lanky, 
sandy-haired, with a lazy smile, 
lazier gestures. But he was, by 
several degrees, the bigger VIP 
of the two. 

Camhorn said, “There’s no 
question at all, of course, that 
the space transport your boys 
picked up is the one we’re inter- 
ested in. But is it absolutely cer- 
tain that our Ym-400 is no longer 
on board?” 

Fry shrugged. “It’s certain 
that it isn’t in the compartment 
where it was stored for the trip 
— and the locks to that compart- 
ment have been forced. It’s pos- 
sible that whoever removed the 
two YM cases has concealed 


them in some other part of the 
ship. That would be easy to do, 
but . . .” 

Camhorn shook his head. 
“No,” he said. “Nobody would 
benefit from that. I’m afraid 
we’ll have to resign ourselves to 
the fact that the stuff has been 
taken.” 

T^RY said, “It looks like it. The 

police search will go on until 
your own investigators get there, 
but there’s no reason to believe 
anything will be found.” 

“The ship’s course had been 
reset so that it was headed into 
unoccupied space?” 

“Yes,” said Fry. “It was only 
by a very improbable coinci- 
dence that an IPA boat hap- 
pened to spot it. The transport’s 
new course wouldn’t have 
brought it anywhere near a traf- 
fic lane, inhabited planet, or nor- 
mal patrol route. Three weeks 
later, when its fuel was exhaust- 
ed, the planted explosives would 
have blown it up without a 
chance that the wreckage would 
ever be detected.” 

“How about the cargo? Have 
you heard about that? Was it 
otherwise intact?” 

“As far as we can tell. The 
shippers will check everything 
in detail when the freighter gets 
back to port. But it’s a good 
guess that the Overgovernment’s 
Ym-400 is the only item miss- 
ing.” 
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C AMHORN nodded. “A group 
which was planning to pick it 
up wouldn’t be very interested in 
ordinary loot. That seems to 
make it conclusive.” He wrinkled 
his nose reflectively. “Modus op- 
erand!?” he asked. 

“Two possibilities,” Fry said. 
“They had themselves loaded 
aboard with the cargo, or they 
intercepted the transport en 
route and entered it in flight.” 
“Which do you like ?” 

“The first. In fact, the other is 
hardly a possibility. Even the 
IPA couldn’t get aboard a mod- 
ern automatic freighter between 
ports without setting off an ex- 
plosion of alarms in every flight 
control station on its course. No 
such alarm was recorded. And 
there is no indication of a forc- 
ible entry.” 

“So our thieves had them- 
selves loaded on,” said Camhorn. 
“Now, Gus, I’ve always been un- 
der the impression that the check 
system which keeps stowaways 
out of the automatic transports 
was foolproof.” 

The IPA Chief shrugged. “It’s 
been foolproof so far. But not 
because it was impossible to cir- 
cumvent. It’s simply that circum- 
venting the check system would 
add up to so enormously expen- 
sive a proposition that the total 
cash value of a transport and its 
cargo wouldn’t be worth the 
trouble. These people definitely 
were not considering expenses.” 


“Apparently not,” Camhorn 
said. “So how did they get the 
Ym-400 off the ship?” 

“They had a small boat loaded 
on board with them. That’s a 
supposition, so far ; they left 
very few traces of their activi- 
ties. But it’s the only way the 
thing could have been done. 
They had obtained exact infor- 
mation of the transport’s plotted 
route and time schedule. At a 
calculated point, they picked up 
the two cases of YM, rerouted 
the ship, timed and planted their 
explosives, disconnected the 
alarm system at the entry lock, 
and left in the boat. Naturally, 
another ship was moving along 
with the freighter by then, wait- 
ing to pick them up. That’s all 
there was to it.” 

“You make it sound simple,” 
said Camhorn. 

“The difficulty,” said Gus Fry, 
“would be in preparing such an 
operation. No matter how much 
money these people could lay on 
the line, they must have spent 
several months in making the 
necessary arrangements without 
once alerting the port authori- 
ties.” 

“They had enough time,” Cam- 
horn admitted reflectively. “Ym- 
400 has been shipped for a num- 
ber of years in the same manner 
and over the same route.” 

“I’ve been wondering,” Fry re- 
marked, “why this manner of 
shipping it was selected.” 


THE BEACON TO ELSEWHERE 
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Camhorn smiled briefly. “When 
was the last time an automatic 
transport was hijacked, Gus?” 

“Fifty-seven years ago,” Fry 
said. “And the method employed 
then wouldn’t have worked on a 
modern transport, or under the 
present check system.” 

“Well, that’s part of your an- 
swer. Automatic shipping risks 
have become negligible. The rest 
of the answer is that we’ve 
avoided too obviously elaborate 
safeguards for Ym-400. If we put 
it on a battleship each time it 
was moved, the technological es- 
pionage brethren would hear 
about it. Which means that ev- 
erybody who might be interested 
would hear about it. And once 
the word got out, we’d start los- 
ing the stuff regardless of safe- 
guards to people who’d be willing 
to work out for themselves just 
what made it so valuable to the 
Overgovernment. As it is, this is 
the first sample of Ym-400 to go 
astray in the thirty-two years 
we’ve had it.” 

“Two thirty-four kilogram 
cases,” Fry said. “Is that a sig- 
nificant amount?” 

“I’m afraid it’s an extremely 
significant amount,” Camhorn 
said wryly. 

Fry hesitated, said, “There’s 
something very odd about this, 
Howard. . . .” 

“What’s that?” 

“I had the definite impression 
a few hours ago that you were al- 
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most relieved to hear about the 
transport.” 

C AMHORN studied him for a 
few seconds. “As a matter of 
fact,” he said, “I was. Because 
of one thing. If this hadn’t been 
obviously a criminal act, human- 
ly engineered — if the transport, 
say, had simply blown up en 
route or vanished without giving 
an alarm . . .” 

“Vanished without giving an 
alarm?” Fry repeated slowly. 
“Without human intervention?” 

“If,” said Camhorn, “any least 
part of the Ym-400 it was car- 
rying had been radioactive, 

I wouldn’t have been surprised to 
learn something like that had 
happened. But, of course, the 
shipment was stable. And stable 
Ym-400 has shown no more dis- 
turbing potentialities to date 
than the equivalent amount of 
pig iron. If it ever develops 
them, the research programs 
connected with the substance 
will be indefinitely delayed. They 
may have to be abandoned.” He 
gave Fry his lazy smile. “Does 
that explain my apparent relief, 
Gus?” 

“More or less,” Gus Fry said. 
“Would it be a calamity if those 
particular programs had to be 
abandoned?” 

“The Overgovernment would 
consider it a calamity, yes.” 
“Why?” 

“If and when,” said Camhorn, 
AMAZING STORIES 



“the bugs get worked out of 
Ym-400, it may ensure our fu- 
ture control of space against any 
foreseeable opposition.” 

Fry kept his face carefully ex- 
pressionless. 

“So, naturally,” Camhorn went 
on, “we’d prefer to keep dissi- 
dent groups from playing around 
with the substance, or becoming 
aware of its possibilities.” 

Fry said, “There seems to be 
at least one dissident group 
which has much more complete 
information about Ym-400 than, 
for example, the Interstellar Po- 
lice Authority.” 

Camhorn shook his head. “We 
can’t say how much they really 
knew, Gus. The theft might have 
been arranged as a speculative 
operation. There’s enough loose 
money in large quantities around 
to make that quite possible.” 

Fry grunted. “Do you have any 
definite suspects?” 

“A great many. Unfortunate- 
ly, there seems to be at least 
some probability that the people 
involved won’t turn out to be 
among them. However, those lists 
will provide an immediate start- 
ing point. They’re being trans- 
ferred to the IPA today.” 

“Thanks,” Fry said sourly. 

“I wouldn’t do it if I didn’t 
have to, Gus. Our Research in- 
vestigators can’t begin to cope 
with a number like that. They 
will cooperate with you closely, 
of course.” 

THE BEACON TO ELSEWHERE 


“Nobody else will,” said Fry. 
“I’ve come to the conclusion that 
our current populations are the 
least cooperative people in the 
history of the race.” 

Camhorn nodded. “Naturally.” 

“Naturally? Why should they 
be? Most of them are a little 
short of living space — unless 
they’re willing to put up with 
frontier conditions — but other- 
wise humanity’s never had it so 
good. They’re not repressed; 
they’re babied along — nine- 
tenths of the time anyway. They 
do just about as they damn well 
please. Thirty percent of them 
won’t turn out a stroke of honest 
work from the beginning of their 
lives to the end.” 

“True enough. And you’ve de- 
scribed an almost perfect setting 
for profound discontent. Which 
is being carefully maintained, by 
the way. We don’t want human- 
ity to go to sleep entirely just 
yet. Gus, how much do you know 
personally about Ym-400?” 

“Nothing,” said Fry. “Now 
and then some rumor about it 
comes to the IPA’s attention. 
Rumors of that kind go into our 
files as a matter of course. I see 
the files.” 

“Well, then,” said Camhorn, 
“what rumors have you seen ?” 

“I can give you those,” Fry 
said, “in a few sentences. YM — 
or Ym-400 — is an element rather 
recently discovered by the Over- 
government’s scientists ; within 
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the past few decades. It has the 
property of ‘transmuting space- 
time stresses’ — that’s the rumor, 
verbatim. In that respect, it has 
some unspecified association with 
Riemann space phenomena. It 
has been located in a star system 
which lies beyond the areas offi- 
cially listed as explored, and 
which at present is heavily 
guarded by Overgovernment 
ships. In this system is an aster- 
oid belt, constituting the rem- 
nants of a planet broken up in 
an earlier period by YM action. 
And three,” Fry added, grinning 
wolfishly, “I can even bring in a 
factual detail. I know that there 
is such a guarded system, and 
that it contains nothing but its 
star and the asteroid belt re- 
ferred to. I could give you its lo- 
cation, but I’m sure you’re fa- 
miliar with it.” 

Camhorn nodded. “I am. Any 
other rumors?” 

“I think that sums them up.” 

W ELL,” Camhorn said judi- 
ciously, “if the IPA is to be 
of much use to us in this investi- 
gation, it should be better in- 
formed than that. The rumors 
are interesting, though satisfac- 
torily inaccurate. Ym-400, to be- 
gin with, is not a single element. 
It’s a compound of several ele- 
ments of the same series. The 
symbol attached to it is quite 
meaningless . . .” 

“For security reasons?” 


“Of course. Now, with one 
notable exception, all elements in 
this series were discovered dur- 
ing the Overgovernment’s inves- 
tigation of Riemann space prop- 
erties in the two intragalactic 
creation areas we have mapped 
to date. As you may recall, that 
program was initiated forty-five 
years ago. The elements we’re 
talking about are radioactive: 
half-life of up to an hour. It was 
suspected they had a connection 
with the very curious, apparent- 
ly random distortions of space- 
time factors found in the crea- 
tion areas, but their essential 
properties made it impossible to 
produce them in sufficient quan- 
tity for a sufficient length of 
time to conduct a meaningful 
examination. 

“Ymir, the last element of this 
series, was not discovered in the 
same areas, or at the same time. 
It was located ten years later, in 
stable trace-quantities in the as- 
teroid belt you’ve mentioned, and 
to date it has not been found 
anywhere else. Ymir is a freak. 
It is chemically very similar to 
the rest of the series and has an 
unstable stimcture. Theoretical- 
ly, its presence as and where it 
was found was an impossibility. 
But it was recognized eventually 
that Ymir produces a force field 
which inhibits radioactivity. Un- 
til the field is interfered with 
the element is stable. . . .” 

“What interferes with it?” 
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Camhorn grinned. “People. 
Until it’s deliberately tampered 
with, Ymir is changeless — as far 
as we know. Furthermore it will, 
in compound, extend its inhibit- 
ing field effect instantaneously 
to three other elements of the 
same series. A very fortunate 
circumstance, because Ymir has 
been found only in minute 
amounts, and unknown factors 
still prevent its artificial produc- 
tion. The other three elements 
are produced readily, and since a 
very small proportion of Ymir 
retains them in stable — or pseu- 
dostable — form, they can be con- 
seiwed indefinitely.” 

“That’s the Ym-400 com- 
pound?” Fry asked. 

“That’s it.” 

Fry said thoughtfully, “Per- 
haps I should remind you, How- 
ard, that this conversation is be- 
ing recorded.” 

Camhorn nodded. “That’s all 
right. Now that we know some- 
one else is in possession of sixty- 
eight kilograms of Ym-400, 
we’re confronted with radically 
altered circumstances. The loss 
incurred by the theft isn’t im- 
portant in itself. The Ymir com- 
ponent in such a quantity is de- 
tectable almost only by its ef- 
fects, and the other components 
can be produced at will. 

T he question is how much the 
people who have the stolen 
compound in their hands actu- 


ally know about it. We would 
prefer them to know sevei’al 
things. For example, up to a 
point Ym-400 is easily handled. 
It’s a comparatively simple oper- 
ation to reduce or restore the 
force field effect. The result is a 
controlled flow of radioactivity 
from the compound, or its cessa- 
tion. Now, you’ve mentioned hav- 
ing heal'd that Ym-400 trans- 
mutes space-time stresses — ” 

Fry nodded. 

“Well,” Camhorn said, “as a 
matter of fact, that’s exactly 
what it appears to do — as was 
surmised originally of the un- 
stable elements in the series. 
The active compound transmutes 
space-time stresses into a new 
energy with theoretically pre- 
dictable properties. Theoretical- 
ly, for example, this new energy 
should again be completely con- 
trollable. Have you picked up any 
rumors of what our experiments 
with the substance were sup- 
posed to achieve?” 

Fry said, “Yes. I forgot that. 
I’ve heard two alternate theories. 
One is that the end result will be 
an explosive of almost unimagi- 
nable violence. The other is that 
you’re working to obtain a mat- 
ter transmitter — possibly one 
with an interstellar range.” 

Camhorn nodded. “Potential- 
ly,” he said, “Ym-400 is an ex- 
tremely violent explosive. No 
question about it. The other 
speculation — it isn’t actually too 
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far-fetched — well, that would be 
the equivalent of instantaneous 
space-travel, wouldn’t it?” 

Fry shrugged. “I suppose so.” 

“However,” Camhorn said, “we 
haven’t transmitted even a speck 
of matter as yet. Not deliberate- 
ly, at any rate. Do you know 
why, Gus?” 

“No. How would I?” 

“No rumors on that, eh? I’ll 
tell you. Ym-400, when activated 
even in microquantities, immedi- 
ately initiates the most perverse, 
incalculable effects ever to con- 
front an experimenter. There has 
been, flatly, no explanation for 
them. I’ve had ordinarily unim- 
pressionable physicists tell me 
with tears in their eyes that 
space-time is malevolently con- 
scious of us, and of our attempts 
to manipulate it — that it de- 
lights in frustrating those at- 
tempts.” 

Gus Fry grinned sourly. “Per- 
haps they’re right.” 

“As it happens,” Camhorn ob- 
served, “the situation is very un- 
funny, Gus. Experiments with 
Ym-400 have, to date, produced 
no useful I'esults — and have pro- 
duced over eleven hundred cas- 
ualties. Most of the latter w'ere 
highly trained men and women, 
not easily replaced.” 

Fry studied him incredulously. 
“You say these accidents have 
not been explained ?” 

Camhorn shook his head. “If 
they were explicable after the 
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event,” he said, “very few of ' 
them would have happened in the 
first place. I assure you there’s 
been nothing sloppy about the 
manner in which the project has 
been conducted, Gus. But as it 
stands today, it’s a flop. If the 
stakes were less high, it would 
have been washed out ten years 
ago. And, as I said before, if 
there were reason to believe that 
the stable compound was in- 
volved in the disappearance of a 
space transport, we probably 
would postpone further opera- 
tions indefinitely. One such oc- 
currence would raise the risks to 
the intolerable level.” 

Fry grunted. “Is that what 
those accidents were like? 
Things — people — disappear ?” 

“Well , . . some of them were 
of that general nature.” 

Fry cleared his throat. “Just 
tell me one more thing, How- 
ard.” 

“What’s that?” 

"Has any part of what you’ve 
said so far been the truth?” 

Camhorn hesitated an instant. 
“Gus,” he said then, “can you 
erase your question and my re- 
ply from the recording?” 

“Of course.” 

“Erase them, please. Then 
blank out our further conversa- 
tion.” 

A FEW seconds later. Fry said, 
“All right. You’re off the 
record.” 
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“Most of what I told you was 
the truth,” Camhorn said, lean- 
ing back in his chair. “Perhaps 
not all of it. And perhaps I 
haven’t told you the whole truth. 
But we’re out to spread some 
plausible rumors, Gus. We could 
not afford to get caught in obvi- 
ous lies.” 

Fry reddened slowly. “You 
feel the Intei'stellar Police Au- 
thority will spread those ru- 
mors?” 

“Of course it will. Be realistic, 
Gus. Naturally, you’ll transmit 
the information I’ve given you 
only to qualified personnel. But 
there’ll be leaks, and . . . well, 
what better authentication can 
we have for a rumor than pre- 
cisely such a source?” 

“If you know of any potential 
leaks among the IPA’s ‘qualified 
personnel,’ ” Fry said, “I’d ap- 
preciate seeing the names.” 

“Don’t be stuffy, Gus,” Cam- 
horn said affably. “We’re not 
slandering the Authority. We’re 
banking on the law of averages. 
As you’ve indicated, the IPA 
can’t be expected to carry out 
this investigation unless it’s giv- 
en some clues to work on. We’re 
giving it those clues. In the 
process, we expect to start the 
spread of certain rumors. That’s 
all to the good.” 

“But what’s the purpose ?” 

“I’ve told you that. Our crimi- 
nals may or may not be caught 
as quickly as we’d like. The 


group actually in the know may 
be — pi-obably is — quite small. 
But they should have a wide- 
spread organization, and they’ll 
be alert for counteraction now. 
They certainly will get the infor- 
mation we want them to have, 
whether it comes to them 
through the IPA or through 
some other channel ; and that 
should be enough to keep them 
from committing any obvious 
stupidities. Meanwhile, we’ll 
have avoided making the infor- 
mation public. 

“We want to make sure they 
know — if they don’t already 
know it — that Ym-400 is unpre- 
dictably dangerous. That leaves 
them with several choices of ac- 
tion. They can abandon those 
two thirty-four kilogram cases, 
or simply keep them concealed 
until they obtain more complete 
information about the material. 
Considering the manner in 
which the theft was prepared 
and carried out, neither is a 
likely possibility. These people 
are not ignorant, and they aren’t 
easily frightened — and they cer- 
tainly have the resources to han- 
dle any expense factor.” 

Fry nodded. 

“The probability is,” Camhorn 
went on, “that they’ll evaluate 
the w’arning contained in these 
rumors realistically, but proceed 
with experimentation — perhaps 
more cautiously than they would 
have done otherwise. 
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“Which is as much as we hope 
to accomplish. I’ve told you of 
the losses among our personnel. 
We have no real objection to see- 
ing someone else attempt to pull 
a few chestnuts out of the fire for 
us. That’s the secondary pur- 
pose of sacrificing some quite 
valid information. By the time 
we catch up with our friends, we 
expect the sacrifice will have 
been — in one way or another — to 
our advantage.” 

“And suppose,” said Fry, 
“that their secret experiments 
with Ym-400 result in turning 
another planet into an asteroid 
cloud?” 

“That’s an extreme possibil- 
ity,” Camhorn said, “though it 
exists. The point is that it exists 
now whatever we choose to do 
about it. We can only attempt to 
minimize the risks.” 

“You’d still sooner catch them 
before they start playing around 
with the stuff?” 

“Of course we would. But 
we’re working against time 
there.” 

H OW much time do we have 
before the thing gets criti- 
cal?” 

“Well,” said Camhorn, “as- 
sume they’ve had at least four or 
five years to prepare for the day 
when they could bring a quan- 
tity of Ym-400 into their posses- 
sion. They'll have made every 
necessary arrangement for con- 
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cealed full-scale experimentation. 
But, unless they are utterly 
reckless, they still have to con- 
duct a thorough preliminary in- 
vestigation of the compound and 
its possibilities. That phase of 
the matter shouldn’t be too dan- 
gerous, and it can’t be concluded 
in less than six months.” 

Fry shook his head exasper- 
atedly. “Six months!” he said. 
“We might get lucky and pick 
them up next week, Howard , . . 
but there are eighteen planets 
and planet-class satellites at peak 
population levels, seventy-three 
space cities with a total of eight 
times the planetary populations, 
five Freeholder planets on each 
of which you could keep an army 
concealed indefinitely if you 
wanted to go to the trouble. 
Add in close to a hundred thou- 
sand splinter populations on 
semihabitables, asteroids, space- 
borne in fixed stations and mo- 
bile craft — we can’t do it, How- 
ard! Not in six months. We’ve 
already started putting anyone 
who might have the slightest 
connection with that space trans- 
port job through the strainer, 
and we’ll get on your lists of sus- 
pects as soon as they’re placed 
in our hands. 

“But don’t expect results in 
anything less than a year. . . 

* * * 

Fry, for once, had been too 
optimistic. 

A year and a half went by. 
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Endless series of more or less 
promising leads were run into 
the ground. The missing Ym-400 
didn’t turn up. 

The IPA put out its nets again, 
and began to check over the pos- 
sibilities that were left. 

* * * 

S EEN from the air, Lion Mesa, 
in the southwest section of 
the American continent on the 
Freehold Planet of Terra, was a 
tilted, roughly triangular table- 
land, furred green with thick 
clusters of cedar and pinyon, 
scarred by outcroppings of naked 
rock. It was eight miles across 
at its widest and highest point, 
directly behind an upthrust mass 
of stone jutting toward the north 
and somewhat suggestive of the 
short lifted neck and heavy skull 
of a listening beast. Presumably 
it was this unusual formation 
which gave the mesa its name. 
From there the ground dropped 
to the south, narrowing gradu- 
ally to the third point of the tri- 
angle. Near the southern tip in 
cleared ground were the only 
evidences of human habitation — 
half a dozen buildings of small 
to moderate size, handsomely 
patterned in wood and native 
stone. Directly adjoining one of 
the buildings was a large, mas- 
sively fenced double corral. This 
was an experimental animal 
ranch ; it and the mesa plus half 
a hundred square miles of sur- 
rounding wasteland and moun- 


tain were the private property of 
one Miguel Trelawney, Ten-es- 
trial Freeholder. 

For the past twenty minutes, 
Frank Dowland — Lieutenant 

Frank Dowland, of the Solar Po- 
lice Authority — had kept his 
grid-car moving slowly along the 
edges of a cloud bank west of the 
mesa, at an unobtrusive height 
above it. During that time, he 
was inspecting the ranch area in 
the beam of a high-powered hunt- 
ing-scope. He had detected no ac- 
tivity, and the ranch had the 
general appearance of being tem- 
porarily deserted, which might 
be the case. Miguel Trelawney’s 
present whereabouts were not 
known, and Lion Mesa was only 
one of the large number of 
places in which he was periodi- 
cally to be found. 

Dowland put the scope down 
finally, glanced at the sun which 
was within an hour of setting. 
He was a stocky man in his early 
thirties, strongly built, di'essed 
in hunting clothes. The packed 
equipment in the grid-car, except 
for a few special items, was that 
of a collector of live game, the 
role regularly assumed by Dow- 
land when at work on the planet. 
The Freeholder Families tra- 
ditionally resented any indica- 
tion of Overgovernment author- 
ity on Terra, and would have 
been singularly uncordial to a 
Solar City police detective here, 
regardless of the nature of his 
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mission. But the export of sur- 
plus native fauna was one of the 
forms of trade toward which 
they were tolerant. Moreover, 
they were hunting buffs them- 
selves. Dowland ordinarily got 
along well enough with them. 

He now opened a concealed 
compartment in the car’s instru- 
ment panel, and brought out a 
set of pictures of Trelawney’s 
ranch on the mesa, taken from 
an apparent distance of a few 
hundred yards above it. For 
some seconds, Dowland com- 
pared the depth photographs 
with the scene he had been ob- 
serving. There appeared to have 
been no changes in any of the 
structures in the eight months 
since the pictures were taken. At 
least not above ground. 

Dowland rubbed the side of 
his nose, scowling slightly. If 
the ranch really was deserted, it 
would be best to leave it alone 
for the time being and search 
elsewhere for Trelawney. To go 
down uninvited in the absence of 
the owner would be as much out 
of character for an experienced 
visitor on Terra as for a Free- 
holder. If observed at it — a re- 
mote possibility perhaps in this 
area, but the possibility was 
there — he could offer the excuse 
of a suspicion of engine trouble 
in the grid-car. The excuse would 
be good, once. He preferred to 
reserve it as a means of introduc- 
ing himself to the Trelawne^s 


when he caught up with them — 
either Miguel, the current head 
of the dwindled family, or Mi- 
guel’s younger half-brother. Dr, 
Paul Trelawney. Neither rated 
as a serious suspect in the mat- 
ter of the Overgovernment’s 
missing Ym-400, but it had been 
a little difficult to find out what 
they had been doing with them- 
selves during the past year and 
a half. Dowland’s assignment 
was to find out, and to do it un- 
obtrusively. Strictly routine. 

T erra, in terms of the YM 
search, hadn’t seemed like too 
bad a bet at first. The Freehold- 
ers entertained an open grudge 
against the Overgovernment, 
which had restricted their nomi- 
nally unclouded title to the planet 
by somewhat underhanded legal 
means, when the principle of the 
Freehold Worlds was laid down. 
Essentially, the Families became 
the very highly paid caretakers 
of Terra. To Dowland, raised in 
the crowded tunnels of the sys- 
tem of artificial giant asteroids 
known as Solar City, the conser- 
vation of the natural resources 
of a living world looked like a 
good idea. The Terran Families 
were interested in conservation, 
but on their terms and under 
their control. The Overgovern- 
ment politely refused. 

That was one part of it. The 
other was that numerous conten- 
tious factions in the space cities 
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and on the so-called open worlds 
wanted to spill over on the Free- 
holder planets. Again the Over- 
government refused, and again it 
made sense to Dowland. But the 
Freeholders feared — perhaps 

with justification, so far as Dow- 
land could tell — that political 
pressures would mount with each 
increase in excess population and 
eventually lead to such measures. 
Many of them, probably the ma- 
jority, led by Anthony Brand 
Carter — Firebrand Carter, head 
of the largest and wealthiest of 
the Families — believed that the 
only safe solution was to arm 
the planet. They wanted heavy 
weapons, and enough of them: 
the right to build them, to man 
them and, if necessary, to use 
them to beat off encroaching 
groups. The Overgovernment 
pointed out that the possession 
and use of major implements of 
war was by law its own exclusive 
privilege. Litigation on the mat- 
ter had gone on for decades, was 
periodically renewed by Carter 
and his associates. Meanwhile, 
many of Terra’s sportsmen be- 
came members of an extremely 
able-bodied group called Carter’s 
Troopers, and assiduously prac- 
ticed the skills of battle with the 
means allowed them. Dowland 
and the Solar Police Authority 
knew the Troopers were crack 
shots, excellent fliers and horse- 
men, but the Overgovernment was 
not worrying about it at present. 


Mr. Paul Trelawney, the 
younger of the brothers, had 
been a Trooper for two years 
while in his twenties, then had 
quarreled violently with Fire- 
brand Carter, had left Terra to 
major in physics at the Overgov- 
ernment’s universities, and pres- 
ently received his degree. What 
he had done after that wasn’t 
known. He appeared occasionally 
on Terra, might be here at pres- 
ent. Miguel, Paul’s senior by al- 
most twenty years, now in his 
early fifties, had also taken an 
interest in physics, attending an 
Overgovernment university a 
quarter of a century earlier. 
Miguel’s studies terminated be- 
fore he obtained a degree, as a 
result of a difference of opinion 
with the president of the uni- 
versity, whom he challenged to a 
duel. The records of both broth- 
ers indicated, in Dowland’s opin- 
ion, more than a trace of the 
megalomania not too uncommon 
among men with excessive 
wealth and no real claim to dis- 
tinction. But, in spite of their 
choice of studies, there was noth- 
ing to link either Trelawney to 
the missing YM. Mental bril- 
liance might have made them 
suspect; but their I.Q. read- 
ings, while definitely better than 
average — a number of notches 
above Dowland’s own, for that 
matter — ^were not outstanding. 
Their scholastic performance 
had been of comparative qual- 
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ity. Miguel, on his return to 
Terra, had dropped physics in 
favor of experimental biology. 
The ranch on Lion Mesa was 
adapted to his hobby, which at 
the moment was directed to the 
production of a strain of gigan- 
tic wild hogs for hunting pur- 
poses. Presumably the breeding 
of bad-tempered tons of bacon 
on the hoof satisfied his urge to 
distinguish himself as a gentle- 
man scientist. Aside from Paul’s 
brief connection with Carter’s 
Troopers neither brother had 
shown any interest in Terran 
politics. 

R ather poor prospects, but 
Dowland’s information was 
that after a year and a half the 
better prospects were regarded 
as nearly exhausted, and hadn’t 
produced the slightest results, 
putting the various divisions of 
the Interstellar Police Authority 
in the discouraging position of 
now having to suspect almost 
anybody. If there was no sign of 
Miguel Trelawney’s presence 
here by sundown, he decided, he 
would move on to the next check 
point. Trelawney’s pets would be 
cared for by automatic machin- 
ery; it might be several weeks 
before their owner showed up to 
look them over. 

His gaze shifted briefly around 
the plain out of which the mesa 
loomed. It was turbulent today; 
gusty winds shook the car and 


electric storms were boiling 
along the northern mountain 
ranges. Below, sand and dust 
whirled up the mesa’s steep 
flanks. Picking up the hunting- 
scope again, Dowland began 
moving the visibeam almost at 
random and with low magnifica- 
tion over the back of the table- 
land. Dense masses of trees swept 
past, shouldered aside here and 
there by wind-scarred rock. A 
thoroughly wild place. He 
brought the glasses back to the 
ranch area, suddenly checked 
them there. . . . 

Somebody was in sight, mov- 
ing toward the edge of the mesa 
nearest him. He caught a flash 
of something white. Centering 
carefully on the figure, Dowland 
turned on full magnification, and 
in the lenses, the image of a 
young woman appeared at close- 
up range. 

She had come to a stop; and 
for an instant Dowland was star- 
tled to realize she was peering 
back at him through a pair of 
binoculars. But lacking the visi- 
beam of the IPA, her glasses 
couldn’t, of course, do much 
more than show her there was a 
grid-car up there. Now her free 
hand lifted the long white cloth 
it was holding, and began swing- 
ing it in swift, vigorous gestures 
through the air above her head. 

In spite of the binoculars, 
Dowland was immediately sure 
of the woman’s identity — hav- 
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ing, in the past few days, studied 
a number of pictures of her. She 
was Jill Trelawney, the youngest 
of the three surviving members 
of the Trelawney Freeholders. 
Miguel and Paul were her un- 
cles — and if she was here, one or 
the other of the men must cer- 
tainly be here also. 

It was obvious that she was 
signaling to the car. Dowland 
glanced at the communicator in 
the panel before him, saw it was 
turned on but registering no lo- 
cal calls. His eyes narrowed with 
speculation. This suddenly 
looked just a little bit interest- 
ing. If the Trelawneys were ex- 
pecting a visitor but preferred 
not to address him over the open 
communication system, it indi- 
cated that they intended to be 
hard to find. 

Which might mean a number 
of things of no interest at all to 
the IPA. But . . . 

Dowland took his police gun 
from the pocket of his hunting 
jacket, and began checking it by 
touch, as he swung the car’s nose 
about toward the ranch and 
went slanting down toward the 
air. Either of the brothers might 
decide to make trouble, particu- 
larly if they had something to 
conceal — but, at any rate, they 
couldn’t claim he hadn’t been in- 
vited down. 

Picking up the girl in the 
scope again, he saw that she re- 
alized he was coming in. She 


had dropped the cloth but was 
still gazing up toward the car, 
her free hand shielding her eyes 
from the setting sun. 

In the next instant, without 
the slightest preliminary warn- 
ing, every instrument in the 
panel before Dowland went dead. 
Then the grid-car began to drop 
like a stone. 

T he world-wide gravity grid 
was Terra’s general power 
source. It had been an idiotically 
expensive installation; actually, 
no other planet could have af- 
forded it at present. Once in- 
stalled, it was drawn on for idi- 
otically minor services. There 
weren’t enough human beings on 
Terra to begin to make a signifi- 
cant use of the grid. 

But there w’ere compensating 
features. The grid was estheti- 
cally unobtrusive, and available 
everywhere. It supplied power 
for anything from personal wrist 
watches on up through the giant 
docking machines at the space- 
ports. And it was reliable. There 
had been no power failures and 
no accidents connected with the 
grid recorded in its eighty years 
of operation. 

That shining safety record, 
Dowland thought, manipulating 
the flight controls with desperate 
haste, might become seriously 
marred in something like three- 
quarters of a minute now. He’d 
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be lucky to get down alive. And 
another thought was clamoring 
for a different kind of action 
with almost equal urgency — un- 
usual and unexplained physical 
phenomena of any kind were one 
of the things the YM searchers 
were alerted to look out for; and 
he’d certainly run into one of 
them here. He shot a glance 
down to his camouflaged wrist 
communicator. Just a few sec- 
onds to spare, and he could get a 
private-beam alarm in to the So- 
lar Police Authority representa- 
tive at the Columbia spaceport. 

He didn’t have a few seconds 
to spare. The gird-car was a 
lousy glider — ponderous, sicken- 
ingly slow to respond. The rim 
of the mesa swayed up. If he 
missed that stretch of cleared 
ground around the Trelawney 
ranch, the car would either tear 
itself to pieces in the forest be- 
yond or do a ditch into the piled 
rubble at the mesa’s foot. He 
hauled back on the controls 
again, felt the car actually begin 
to rise for an instant — 

“I’m sorrry,’’ Jill Trelavmey 
was crying, running up the slope 
toward him. “I’m so terribly 
sorry. I tired to warn you. I 
simply didn’t realize — are you 
hurt?’’ 

Her face, Dowland thought, 
was probably no whiter than his 
own. The canopy had caved in 
around him, and a jagged chunk 


of engine was nestling in the 
passenger seat to his right. As 
he tried to stand up, a section of 
the plastic floorboard collapsed; 
his foot followed it through and 
struck solid ground. He worked 
himself out of the seat. The grid- 
car creaked tiredly and settled 
another six inches. Dowland 
shoved a piece of canopy aside 
and found he could straighten 
out. 

He cleared his throat. “I don’t 
think I’m hurt. Anyway, not 
much.’’ 

“Your face — it’s bleeding!’’ 

Dowland probed at a cut lip 
with his tongue and winced. 
“Didn’t notice it happen ... a 
lot of stuff flying around there 
for a moment. Now, just what’s 
going on ?’’ 

The girl swallowed nervously, 
staring at him. “The power’s 
off.’’ 

“That I noticed.” Something 
occurred to Dowland. “That’s 
why you couldn’t call me on the 
communicator.” 

“Yes. I . . .” 

“How long has it been off 
here?” 

“Since this morning.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully, 
and a quick flush spread up into 
her face. “I know,” she said. “It 
was terribly stupid of me to — to 
get you to come down. It just 
didn’t occur to me that . . .” 

“It’s all right,” Dowland said. 
“I’m here now.” She was very 
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good-looking, though her face 
was strained at the moment. 
Strained and scared. “You could 
not know how far the failure area 
extended.” He glanced over at 
the buildings. The crash of his 
landing hadn’t brought anyone 
into sight. “You’re not alone 
here, are you?” 

“No.” She hesitated, went on 
half apologetically, “I’m sure 
I should remember you, but I 
don’t.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t,” Dowland 
said. “I’m not a Freeholder.” 

T he flicker of reaction in her 
eyes brought a prickling to 
the hairs at the back of his neck. 
The thing looked hot, all right. 
He continued, “You just may 
have heard of me by name, 
though. Frank Dowland, of 
Dowland Animal Exports.” 

“Oh, yes.” Apparently she did 
recognize the name. “I’m Jill 
Trelawney, Dowland. I . . . 
there’s been an accident. A bad 
one, I’m afraid.” 

“Another accident? What 
kind?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t 
know. Do you have a medical kit 
with you?” 

“Of course. Who’s hurt?” 

“My uncle. Miguel Trelawney. 
He’s up in the house.” 

“What’s wrong with him?” 
“That’s what I don’t know, 
looks — I think he’s terribly sick. 
In some way.” 


“How long has he been sick?” 

She hesitated. “This morn- 
ing.” 

“Since the time the grid-power 
went off?” 

Jill looked startled. “Why, 
yes.” 

And that about cinched it, 
Dowland thought. He said, “You 
two were alone here?” 

“No. I’m sure this all sounds 
very crazy, but — ” She nodded at 
one of the buildings down the 
slope from them, a long wooden 
structure identified as a feed 
barn in Dowland’s pictures of 
the ranch. “My other uncle, 
Paul Trelawney — he’s locked up 
in there.” 

“Locked up?” Dowland repeat- 
ed. 

“Yes. There’s a key to the door 
somewhere, but I can’t find it.” 

“Would Miguel know where it 
is?” 

“I think so.” 

“Then we’ll try to get him 
conscious again at least long 
enough to tell us. You’d better 
get back to the house, Miss Tre- 
lawTiey. I’ll dig out the kit. Be up 
there in a minute.” 

He watched the tall supple 
figure start back across the 
slope, shook his head a little, 
and turned to the wrecked car. 
She was either somewhat stu- 
pid, or being cagey with a non- 
Terran. The last seemed a little 
more likely. Too bad if she 
turned out to be involved with 
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something like the YM business, 
but that was out of his hands. 
He’d have to report immediately, 
and the Over-government spe- 
cialists would be here in an hour. 
It wasn’t his job. 

He climbed cautiously back 
into the car. Out of sight of the 
house, he pressed a key on the 
wrist communicator, said, 
“Chris? This is Dowland. Emer- 
gency,’’ and waited for the hum 
of response from the instru- 
ment. 

There was no hum. 

Half a minute later, he had 
the communicator off his wrist 
and opened. He couldn’t remem- 
ber having struck his wrist hard 
enough against anything to have 
damaged it, but the delicate 
mechanisms inside were a crys- 
tal shambles. There was a port- 
able communicator packed in 
with his camping equipment. 
But it operated on grid power. 

It looked like it was going to 
I'emain his job for a while, after 
all. 

* * * 

M iguel Trelawney, in Dow- 
land’s unvoiced opinion, 
was a man who was dying. He 
was big-boned and heavily mus- 
cled, but on the low couch in the 
living room he looked shrunken. 
Lead-colored skin and thready 
pulse. Internal bleeding at a 
guess — an informed layman’s 
guess. Radiation burns. 


Dowland looked over at the 
girl. She was disturbed and 
tense, but nowhere near hysteria. 
“We might bring him around,” 
he said bluntly. “But it will take 
some hours at least. He’s in bad 
shape.” 

Her hands, clasped together in 
her lap, went white around the 
knuckles. “Will he . . . can you 
save . . .” 

Dowland shook his head. “I 
don’t know if we can save him 
here. If we got him to one of 
your hospitals tonight, he 
should have a very good chance. 
But we can’t do that — unless the 
grid-power cuts in again.” 

She said faintly, “What’s hap- 
pened to him?” 

“Lady, that’s fairly obvious. 
He’s been ray-burned.” 

“Ray-burned ? But how ?” 

“I wouldn’t know.” Dowland 
opened the medical kit, slid out 
several of the tiny containers, 
turned one of them over in his 
hand. He asked, “Where was he 
when you found him?” 

“Lying outside the door of the 
lab.” 

“Lab?” 

Jill Trelawney bit her lip. 
“The building I showed you.” 

“Where Paul Trelawney’s 
locked up?” 

“Yes. They call it a lab.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Miguel and Paul.” 

“What kind of lab is it?” 
Dowland asked absently. 
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“I don’t know. They’re build- 
ing something there. Some sort 
of a machine.” 

“Are your uncles scientists?” 

“Yes.” Her tone had begun to 
harden — a Freeholder lady re- 
bulRng a non-Terran’s prying. 

Dowland said, “If we knew 
whether they had radiation suits 
in that lab . . .” 

“I believe they do.” 

He nodded. “That might ac- 
count for Miguel.” 

He took a minute hypodermic 
syringe from the kit, inserted 
the needle through a penetration 
point on the container he had 
selected, filled it slowly. Jill 
stirred uneasily, asked, “What 
are you giving him?” 

Dowland glanced over at her. 
“I don’t know exactly. The brand 
name’s ‘medic.’ There are around 
thirty other names for what’s 
probably the same preparation. 
They’re all very popular wher- 
ever good doctors and good hos- 
pitals aren’t readily available. I 
haven’t run into medic on Terra, 
but I bring along my own sup- 
ply-” 

“What will it do for him?” 

“Well, as I understand it, as 
soon as I inject this into his arm, 
it will spread through his body 
and start looking things over. 
Medic appears to know what a 
healthy human body should be 
like. So it diagnoses what’s 
wrong — cold symptoms, burned- 
out lung, hangover, broken ankle 


— and then tries to bring the 
situation back to normal.” 

H e slid up Miguel Trelawn- 
ey’s sleeve, inserted the nee- 
dle tip into the thick, flaccid bi- 
ceps, slowly depressed the plung- 
er. “Medic’s supposed to be in the 
class of a virus — a very well- 
intentioned virus when it comes 
to human beings.” He removed 
the needle, glanced at his 
watch. “Almost six-thirty . . . 
A hangover’d get knocked out in 
three minutes. But judging from 
the condition your uncle seems 
to be in, it might be four or five 
hours now before the stuff really 
begins to take hold with him. If 
it can bring him back to con- 
sciousness by itself, it probably 
won’t happen much before morn- 
ing. Might be earlier ; but I don’t 
think we should wait for that 
before trying to get your Uncle 
Paul out of the lab. If he hasn’t 
come out on his own, he may be 
in the same shape as Miguel. 
Or worse.” 

Jill’s face paled slightly. “Yes. 
I’ve been thinking of that.” 

Dowland stood looking down 
at her, chewing on his lower lip. 
“You know. Miss Trelawney, 
there’s something very odd 
about the fact that you found 
Miguel lying outside the lab 
when the door was locked.” 

She nodded. “I know. I don’t 
have any explanation for it.” 
“Isn’t there a storeroom of 
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some kind around — where they 
might be keeping radiation suits, 
for instance?” 

“The ranch storehouse is the 
small square building just south 
of here. I went through it this 
morning looking for a key to the 
lab. There aren’t any radiation 
suits thei'e.” 

“You know what those suits 
look like?” 

“Yes. I’ve worn them when 
taking part in attack drills.” 

“Would you recognize the lab 
key if you saw it?” 

“Yes. Miguel showed me the 
one he usually carries with him.” 
She got up, went over to the 
mantle above the fireplace, took 
down a circular wedge of metal, 
a half-inch thick, with smoothly 
beveled rim. She handed it to 
Dowland. “The key is very simi- 
lar to this one, but at least 
three times as large.” 

Dowland hefted the object 
shook his head. “Lady, by the 
weight of it, this thing’s meta- 
steel. The stuff they use for bank 
vaults and the hulls of battle- 
ships. And it looks as if the door 
to your uncles’ laboratory has an 
atomic lock because that’s what 
this type of key is made for. Do 
you know if the building’s lined 
with steel inside ?” 

“It might be. Miguel told me 
that it had been extremely expen- 
sive to build, that he had wanted 
to make sure no one could get into 
it while he was away.” 


“If it’s built of metasteel, he’s 
done just that,” Dowland said. 
“And that makes it tough.” He 
looked at the key in his hand. 
“What does this key fit into?” 

“I don’t know. But I’m sure 
there’s no other door on the 
ranch that has an — an atomic 
lock. I found the key in Miguel’s 
pocket this morning.” 

“Well, it’s probably no good to 
us,” Dowland said. “Now look. 
Miss Trelawney. I’m carrying a 
protection gun that can be 
stepped up to around six times 
the shock power of a heavy rifle 
slug. I’ll try that out at full 
charge on the lock to the lab, and 
then around the walls. But if it’s 
all metasteel, shooting at it 
won’t get us anywhere. Then we 
might make another search for 
that key. Or I could try getting 
down off the mesa to get help.” 

Jill looked doubtful. “There’s 
no easy way down off the mesa 
even in daylight. And at night 
it would be worse.” 

Dowland said, “That part of it 
won’t be too much of a problem. 
I brought mountaineering 
equipment along this trip — 
planned to pick up a Marco Polo 
ram and a few ewes — piton gun, 
clamp pitons, half-mile of mag- 
netic rope; the works. Question 
is, how much good will it do? 
I’ve got a camp communicator, 
but it’s grid-powered, and we 
don’t know how far the power 
failure extends around here at 
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ground level. Is there anyone 
down in the plain we could con- 
tact? They might have horses.” 

She shook her head. ‘T would 
have heard of that. You could 
wander around there for weeks 
before you were seen.” 

Dowland was silent a moment. 
“Well,” he said, “it should be 
worth a try if we can’t accom- 
plish anything within another 
few hours. Judging from my 
car’s position when its power 
went off, it shouldn’t really be 
more than a ten-mile hike from 
the bottom of the mesa before I 
can start using the communica- 
tor. But, of course, it will take 
up a lot of time. So we’ll see what 
we can do here first.” 

He slipped his jacket on. 
“You’d better stay with your 
uncle. Miss Trelawney. I — ” 

He interrupted himself. An 
unearthly din had begun sud- 
denly outside the house — whis- 
tling squeals, then an angry ear- 
shattering noise somewhere be- 
tween a howl and a roar. The girl 
started, then smiled nervously. 
Dowland asked, “What is that?” 

“Miguel’s pigs. I expect 
they’re simply hungry. The feed- 
ing equipment in the animal 
house isn’t operating either, of 
course.” 

“Pigs? I’ve heard pigs make a 
racket, but never anything like 
that.” 

“These,” said Jill, “are rather 
large. My uncle is interested in 


experimental breeding. I under- 
stand the biggest tusker weighs 
nearly two tons. They’re alaimi- 
ing beasts. Miguel’s the only one 
who can get close to the boar.” 

O UTSIDE it was early eve- 
ning, still light, but Dow- 
land went first to the wrecked 
grid-car to get a flashlight. He’d 
need it during the night, might 
even need it immediately if he 
found he could force an entry 
into the laboratory. In that case 
— if the building wasn’t meta- 
steel after all — he probably 
would find no YM inside it. 
Which, Dowland admitted to 
himself, would be entirely all 
right with him. 

But he was reasonably certain 
it was there. The Overgovern- 
ment’s instructions about what 
to watch for remained annoying- 
ly indefinite, but uniformly they 
stressed the unusual, in particu- 
lar when associated with the 
disastrous. And so far, that de- 
scribed the situation here. The 
large and uncomfortable ques- 
tion was what kind of disaster 
might be about to erupt next. 

There were other questions, 
somewhat too many of them at 
the moment. But the one he 
wanted answered immediately 
concerned Jill Trelawney’s role. 
There was a guaranteed w^ay of 
getting the information from 
her, but he had to be sure she 
wasn’t as innocent as she acted 
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before resorting to it. At the 
very least, he had to establish 
that the activities in the labora- 
tory constituted some serious 
violation of Overgovernment law 
— even if not directly connected 
with YM — and that the girl 
knew about it. Otherwise, the 
whole present pattern of the Ym- 
400 search on Terra might be- 
come very obvious to all inter- 
ested parties. 

He thought he had a method 
of forcing Jill’s hand. If she had 
guilty knowledge, she might 
consider a non-Terran animal 
trader, who’d just happened to 
drop in, literally, a convenient 
tool to use in this emergency. 
She wanted to get help, too, 
though not from the Solar Po- 
lice Authority. The Trelawneys 
couldn’t possibly be alone in this 
thing. 

But she couldn’t, if guilty, 
take the chance of trying to 
make use of an Overgovernment 
cop. A policeman wouldn’t be 
here at this particular moment 
by accident. There was some risk 
in revealing himself — she might 
react too hastily — but not much 
risk, Dowland thought. From 
what he’d seen of her, she’d use 
her head. She’d make sure of 
him. 

The uproar from the animal 
building lessened as he went 
back across the slope to the en- 
trance of the lab. Miguel’s beasts 
might have caught his footsteps, 


and started to listen to see if he 
was coming in. The outter door 
to the lab — a frame of the weath- 
er-proofed wood that covered the 
building — stood slightly open. 
Dowland pulled it back, looked 
for a moment at the slab of met- 
asteel behind it, and at the cir- 
cular depression in the slab 
which was the atomic lock. 

In character, so far. Three 
windows at the back of the house 
where he had left Jill Trelawney 
with Miguel overlooked the lab 
area. Guilty or not, she’d be 
watching him from behind one of 
those windows, though she 
mightn’t have come to any con- 
clusions about him as yet. The 
reference to his “protection” 
gun had been a definite give- 
away; he’d described an IPA 
police automatic, and that was a 
weapon civilians didn’t carry — 
or didn’t mention to strangers if 
they happened to carry them. 

But a Freeholder lady might 
not know about that. 

She couldn’t avoid noticing 
the implications of an IPA anti- 
radiation field, . . . 

D owland moved thirty steps 
back from the door, took out 
his gun, and pressed a stud on 
the side of his belt. Immediately, 
a faint blue glow appeared about 
him. Not too pronounced a glow 
even on the darkening slope, but 
quite visible to anyone watching 
from one of the windows. He 
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took a deep breath, sucking air 
in through the minor hampering 
effect of the field. 

The rest was a matter of car- 
r5dng through with the act. He’d 
known from the instant of look- 
ing at the door that he was wast- 
ing his fire on metasteel. But he 
slammed a few shots into the 
five-inch target of the lock, then 
worked his way methodically 
about the building, watching the 
weatherproofing shatter away 
from an unmarred silvery sur- 
face beneath. The gun made very 
little noise, but Miguel’s hogs 
were screaming themselves 
hoarse again by the time he was 
finished. 

Dowland switched off the AR 
field, and went back to the house. 
When he came along the short 
entrance hall, she was waiting 
for him, standing half across the 
living room, hands clasped be- 
hind her back. She looked at him 
questioningly. 

“No luck, Dowland?’’ 

Dowland shook his head. “Not 
a bit.’’ He started to shrug the 
jacket from his shoulders, saw 
her dart the gun out from behind 
her, and turned his left hand 
slightly, squeezing down on the 
black elastic capsule he was 
holding between thumb and 
forefinger. Jill probably never 
noticed the motion, certainly did 
not see or feel the tiny needle 
that flashed from the capsule 
and buried itself in the front of 


her thigh. Shocked bewilder- 
ment showed for an instant on 
her face; then her knees gave 
way, the gun dropped from her 
hand. She went down slowly, 
turned over on her side on the 
thick carpet, and lay still. 

Well, Dowland thought, he 
had his proof. . . . 

Jill Trelawney opened her eyes 
again about five minutes later. 
She made a brief effort to get out 
of the deep armchair in which 
she found herself, then gave that 
up. The dark blue eyes fastened 
on Dowland, standing before the 
chair. He saw alarm and anger 
in them; then a cold watchful- 
ness. 

“What did you do?” she asked 
huskily. 

“I shot first,” Dowland said. 
“It seemed like a good idea.” 

Her glance shifted to Miguel 
on the couch across the room. 

“How long was I uncon- 
scious?” 

“Just a few minutes.” 

“And why. . . .” She hesitat- 
ed. 

“Why are you feeling so 
weak? You’ve absorbed a shot of 
a special little drug. Miss Tre- 
lawney. It does two things that 
are very useful under certain 
circumstances. One of them is 
that it keeps the recipient from 
carrying out any sudden or vig- 
orous action. You might, for ex- 
ample, be able to get out of that 
chair if you tried hard enough. 
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But you’d find yourself lying on 
the carpet then. Perhaps you’d 
be able too get up on your hands 
and knees. You might even start 
crawling from the room — but 
you’d do it very slowly.” 

D OWLAND paused. “And the 
other thing the drug does is 
to put the person into an agree- 
able frame of mind, even when 
he’d rather not be agi-eeable. He 
becomes entirely cooperative. 
For example, you’ll find yourself 
quite willing to answer ques- 
tions I ask.” 

“So you are a police investiga- 
tor,” she said evenly. 

“That’s right.” Dowland 
swung another chair around be- 
side him, and sat down facing 
her. “Let’s not waste any more 
time. Miss Trelawney. Were you 
going to shoot me just now?” 
She looked briefly surprised. 
“No,” she said. “Not unless 
you forced me to it. I was going 
to disarm you and lock you in a 
cellar downstairs. You would 
have been safe there as long as 
was necessary.” 

“How long would that be ?” 
“Until I get help.” 

“Help from whom?” 

Angry red flared about Jill’s 
cheekbones. “This is incredi- 
ble!” she said softly. “Help from 
Carter.” 

“Firebrand Carter?” Dowland 
asked. 

“Yes.” 


“He’s associated with your 
uncles ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who heads the group?” 

“Miguel and Carter head it to- 
gether'. They’re very close 
friends.” 

“And who else is in it — be- 
sides Paul and yourself?” 

She shook her head. “There 
must be quite a few people in it, 
but I don’t know their names. 
We feel it’s best if we know as 
little as possible about one an- 
other at present.” 

“I see. But they’re all Terran 
Freeholders?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“How did you happen to be 
told about Carter?” 

“In case of an emergency here, 
I’m to contact him on a tight- 
beam number.” 

“And just what,” Dowland 
asked, “have your uncles been 
doing here?” 

“Building a machine that will 
enable them to move back 
through time.” 

“With the help of Ym-400?” 

“Yes.” 


D owland stared at her 
thoughtfully, feeling a little 
chilled. She believed it, of 
course ; she was incapable of lying 
now. But he didn’t believe it. 
He’d heard that some Overgov- 
ernment scientists considered 
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time-travel to be possible. It was 
a concept that simply had no 
reality for him. 

But he thought of the rumors 
about YM — and of Miguel found 
lying inexplicably outside the 
laboratory building. He asked 
carefully, “Have they completed 
the machine?” 

“Yes. They were making the 
first full-scale test of it this 
morning — and they must have 
been at least partly successful.” 

“Because of Miguel?” 

“Yes.” 

“You feel,” Dowland said, 
“that Miguel first went some- 
where else — or somewhen else, 
let’s say — and then came back 
and wound up a little bit away 
from where he’d started?” 

“Yes.” 

“Any idea of how he was 
hurt?” 

The girl shook her head. “The 
grid-power failure shows there 
was an accident of some kind, of 
course. But I can’t imagine what 
it was.” 

“What about Paul? Do you 
think he’s still in the lab?” 

“Not unless he’s also injured 
— or dead.” 

Dowland felt the chill again. 
“You think he may be in some 
other time at this moment?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that he’ll be back?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you describe that ma- 
chine?” he asked. 


“No. I’ve never seen the plans, 
and wouldn’t understand them if 
I did. And I’ve never been inside 
the lab.” 

“I see. Do you have any rea- 
son, aside from the way Miguel 
reappeared, to think that the test 
was a partial success?” 

“Yes. At three different times 
since this morning I’ve heard 
the sounds of a river flowing 
under the house.” 

“You heard what?” Dowland 
said. 

“A river flowing under the 
house. The noises were quite un- 
mistakable. They lasted for 
about thirty minutes on each 
occasion.” 

“What would that indicate?” 
he asked. 

“Well, obviously . . . this 
time period and another one — 
the one in which that river flows 
— have drawn close to each oth- 
er. But the contact is imperma- 
nent or imperfect at present.” 

“Is that the way the machine 
is supposed to operate?” 

“I don’t know how the ma- 
chine is supposed to operate,” 
Jill Trelawney said. “But that’s 
what seems to have happened.” 

Dowland studied her face for a 
moment. “All right,” he said 
then, “let’s leave it for now. Who 
developed this machine?” 

“Miguel did. Paul helped, in 
the later stages. Others have 
helped with specific details — I 
don’t know who those other peo- 
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pie were. But essentially it was 
Miguel’s project. He’s been 
working on it for almost twenty 
years.” 

And that simply couldn’t be 
true. Unless . . . 

‘‘Miss Trelawney,” Dowland 
said, ‘‘do you know what Mig- 
uel’s I.Q. reading is?” 

‘‘Of course. It’s 192.” 

‘‘And Paul’s?” 

“189.” She smiled. “You’re 
going to ask whether they faked 
lower levels when they were 
tested by the university authori- 
ties. Yes, they did. This thing 
has been prepared for a long 
time, Dowland.” 

“What’s your own I.Q., Miss 
Trelawney?” 

“181.” 

H er dossier I.Q., based on rec- 
ords of her known activities 
and behavior, was an estimated 
128. The Freeholders did seem to 
have planned very thoroughly 
for the success of this opera- 
tion. 

“Do you know who hijacked 
the Ym-400?” Dowland asked. 
“Yes. Paul arranged for that.” 
“Have you seen the stuff your- 
self?” 

“I have. Two small cases of 
blue ingots. A very dark blue. 
Individually, the ingots appear 
to be quite heavy, though they 
aren’t very large.” 

That described exactly what 
the Overgovernment was looking 


for. Dowland asked, “How much 
of it is in the laboratory?” 

“It’s all there.” 

He felt his scalp crawling. 
“All of it! Haven’t your uncles 
heard that YM is an incredibly 
dangerous thing to play around 
with?” 

“Of course. But Miguel exam- 
ined it very carefully after it 
was obtained. If reasonable pre- 
cautions are taken, there is no 
way in which it can become dan- 
gerous. The conclusion was that 
the Overgovernment has spread 
rumors as a bluff, to try to pre- 
vent the YM from being used.” 

“What’s happened around 
here,” Dowland said, “might in- 
dicate it wasn’t a bluff.” 

“You’re jumping to conclu- 
sions, Dowland. A great many 
other things may have gone 
wrong.” 

“Perhaps. But an I.Q. of 136 
keeps telling me that we’re in 
considerable danger at the mo- 
ment.” 

Jill nodded. “That’s very prob- 
ably true.” 

“Then how about giving me 
your full cooperation until we 
— you, I, your uncles — are all 
safely out of this?” 

“At the moment,” Jill ob- 
served, “I don’t appear to have a 
choice in the matter.” 

“I don’t mean that. The drug 
will wear off in a few hours. 
You’ll be able to move around 
freely again, and whether you 
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cooperate or not will depend on 
you. How will you feel about it 
then ?” 

“That depends,” Jill said, “on 
whether we have reached an 
agreement.” 

“Agreement about what?” 

“A price for your silence, and 
for any assistance you can give 
in keeping things quiet. You 
can, of course, set the price as 
high as you wish. Terra will 
meet it.” 

Dowland stared at her, some- 
what astounded. It was as cold- 
blooded an attempt at bargain- 
ing as he’d run into, considering 
the circumstances. And — consid- 
ering an I.Q. of 181 — it seemed 
rather unrealistic. “Miss Tre- 
lawney,” he said, “the only thing 
silence might get me is a twenty- 
year stretch in an IPA pen. I’m 
not quite that foolish.” 

“You’re also not aware of the 
true situation.” 

“All right,” Dowland said, 
“what is it?” 

“Miguel and Paul have earned 
the right to carry out the first 
of these tests. They may not 
complete it. But duplicates of 
their machine in the laboratoi'y 
are concealed about the planet, 
waiting to be put into action by 
other teams of Freeholder scien- 
tists. You see? The tests will 
be continued until any problems 
connected with shifting back 
through time are recognized and 
overcome.” 


Dowland said, “Then why is 
the entire haul of YM stacked 
away in the laboratory here?” 

“Because that’s where it’s to 
be used at present. You still 
don’t understand the extent of 
this operation, Dowland. If we 
need more of the Overgovern- 
ment’s YM, we’ll simply take it. 
It can be done at any time. The 
only way the Overgovernment 
could really prevent future raids 
would be by destroying its sup- 
plies of YM-400. And it isn’t 
going to do that — at least not 
before we’ve obtained as much 
as we can use.” 

A S FAR as his own informa- 
tion went, she could be right, 
Dowland thought. He said, “So 
supposing some Freeholder sci- 
entists do succeed eventually in 
traveling back in time. What 
will that accomplish?” 

“Everything we want, of 
course,” Jill said. “There’ll be 
no more reason to conceal our 
activities — and we’ll have time. 
As much time as we need. Thirty 
or fifty years perhaps. Scientific 
centers and automatic factories 
will be set up in the past, and 
eventually the factories will be 
turning out weapons superior 
to anything the Overgovernment 
has. And then the weapons will 
come to the present — to this 
present, Dowland. Within a year 
from now. Terra will have be- 
come a heavily armed world — 
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overnight. There’ll be no more 
talk then of forcing us to remain 
under Overgovernment rule. Or 
of making Terra another Open 
Planet. . . 

Theoretically, Dowland could 
see that such a plan might work. 
With the time to do it in, and 
the resources pf a world at the 
Freeholders’ disposal . . . and 
there would be nothing to keep 
them from taking back space- 
ships and mining the asteroids. 
For a moment, while Jill Tre- 
lawney was talking, she had 
made it sound almost plausible. 

Only for a moment. She was, 
of course, telling the truth as she 
knew it. They were up to some- 
thing very dangerous — and very 
illegal — here, whatever it was, 
and they’d spread the time travel 
idea around among the lesser 
members of the group to help 
keep the real purpose concealed. 
He said, “Just how far back in 
time are they planning to go. 
Miss Trelawney?” 

“Six hundred thousand j^ars. 
The period is regarded as par- 
ticularly suitable for what is be- 
ing planned.” 

Six hundred thousand years. 
Nothing half-hearted about the 
Freeholders, Dowland thought 
sardonically, even as to the size 
of the lies they put out. “When 
you waved me in here this eve- 
ning,” he said. “I had the im- 
pression you were expecting 
someone else. Was I right?” 
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“Yes. But I wasn’t waving 
you in, Dowland. I was attempt- 
ing to wave you off. If you’d 
been the man I thought it was, 
you would have realized it. . . . 
Have you considered my sugges- 
tion?” 

“About selling out to the 
Freeholders?” 

“If you wish too call it that.” 

“Miss Trelawney,” Dowland 
said amiably, “if I did sell out, 
would you admire me for it?” 

Her cheeks flushed. “No. 
You’d be despicable, of course.” 

Dowland nodded. “That’s one 
thing we agree on. Now, just 
who was this man you w’ere ex- 
pecting, and just why were you 
expecting him?” 

The girl’s lips twisted reluct- 
antly for a moment; then words 
broke out again. “Carter is to 
send a man to the ranch with 
some pieces of equipment. The 
equipment either was unloaded 
at Columbia spaceport this after- 
noon, or will be, early tomorrow 
morning. I thought you were the 
messenger. Strange grid-cars 
don’t come through this area 
more than once every few weeks. 
If you’d been the man, you would 
already have attempted to call 
our house communicator by the 
time I saw you. . . .” 

“To make sure the coast was 
clear before coming in with odd- 
looking equipment” 

“Yes. You would then have 
reported to Carter that there 
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was no answer, which would 
have resulted in an immediate 
investigation. I was attempting 
to warn the messenger that he 
shouldn’t come closer, that some- 
thing was seriously wrong here.” 

Dowland reflected, nodded. 
“That would have w'orked — if Td 
been the man. And now' it seems 
it’s a good thing I inquired about 
this. Miss Trelawmey. Because 
the messenger actually may have 
arrived this evening, received no 
answer from the ranch, reported 
the fact, and gone away again — 
mightn’t he?” 

“Yes, that may have hap- 
pened.” Her eyes were furious 
with frustration. 

“And what w'ould Carter do 
then?” 

“He would rush a few squads 
of Troopers here to investigate.” 

“Hedgehopping,” Dowland 
nodded, “in approved Trooper 
style to avoid detection. They hit 
the power-failure area, and the 
first few cars crash. They report 
the matter. What would happen 
then. Miss Trelawney?” 

“Damn you, Dowfland. . . . 
They’d scout around Lion Mesa 
to see how close they could get 
by air. Carter would have hoi’ses 
and climbing equipment flown in 
to that point, and they’d con- 
tinue on horseback.” 

T here were other methods, 
Dowland thought. Para- 
chutes, gliders — they could even 
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try ditching a few cars on the 
mesa as he’d done. He consid- 
ered, and mentally shook his 
head. Aside from the difficulties, 
the Troopers would be w'arned 
to avoid spectacular stunts in 
the vicinity of the mesa. They’d 
come exactly as she’d said. It 
was a completely unobtrusive 
form of approach, even for a 
large body of men, and it would 
still get them here fast. 

He said, “Well, let’s suppose 
all that has happened. Carter’s 
Troopers are on their way here 
at this minute, riding pellmell. 
Giving them every break, what’s 
the earliest moment we can ex- 
pect them to show up?” 

She said, “Not before morn- 
ing.” 

“I’d figured it at perhaps two 
hours before sunrise,” Dowland 
said. “What would hold them 
up?” 

“They can’t climb the mesa at 
any point near the ranch by 
night. A descent might be possi- 
ble, but even that would be diffi- 
cult and dangerous. And they’ll 
be carrying repair equipment to 
take care of whatever’s gone 
wrong. So they’ll have too come 
up the northern end, where it 
isn’t so steep.” 

“And then,” Dowland said, 
“they still have to come down 
across the mesa on foot. Makes 
sense. And, of course, that mes- 
senger actually may not get here 
before tomorrow. If he comes 
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then, at what time would he ar- 
rive?” 

She shrugged. “Before noon. 

The hour wasn’t specified.” 

“In any case,” Dowland said, 
“you were figuring on stalling 
me around here until Carter’s 
boys turned up. Then you re- 
alized I must be an Overgovern- 
ment man, and decided it would 
be too dangerous to allow me to 
prowl about the ranch until help 
came.” 

Jill nodded. 

Dowland considered her re- 
flectively. “You understand, I 
believe, that unless I can some- 
how get word to the Solar Police 
Authority within the next few 
hours, Miguel’s injuries may 
very well kill him? And that if I 
could get word out, an SPA jet 
would have him in the nearest 
hospital ten minutes later?” 

“I understand both those 
things, Dowland,” she said. 
“But I also know that Miguel 
would not choose to have his life 
saved at the cost of exposing our 
plans.” 

Dowland shrugged. “Very well 
. . . Now, were the things that 
happened before I got here as 
you’ve described them?” 

“Yes.” 

“You know of no way to get 
into that laboratory at present?” 

“Not unless you can find the 
key to the door.” 

“That key should be around 
this immediate area?” 


“It should be,” she said, “but 
I haven’t been able to find it.” 

“No further ideas about that?” 

“None.” 

Dowland was silent a moment. 
“Miss Trelawney,” is there any- 
thing else that might be of im- 
portance here that you still have 
not told me?” 

Her eyes studied him coldly. 
“Perhaps one thing . . .” 

“And what’s that?” 

“If you had been willing to be 
bribed,” Jill Trelawney said, “I 
should have asked the Troopers 
to shoot you.” 


T here was a lady, Dowland 
was thinking a few minutes 
later, who was likely to be some- 
thing of a problem to any man. 
However, she wouldn’t be his 
problem for a considerable num- 
ber of hours now. She had swal- 
lowed the sleep tablet he had 
given her without any trouble. 
After the drug wore off, the tab- 
let would keep her quiet till 
around dawn. 

He stood looking about the 
wind-swept darkened slopes of 
the ranch area. Clouds were 
moving past in the sky, but there 
would be intermittent moon- 
light. The conditions weren’t, too 
bad for the search he had in 
mind. There had to be a con- 
cealed storeroom about the place 
somewhere, in which the Trel- 
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awneys would keep assoi’ted 
stuff connected with their secret 
work which they didn’t want to 
have cluttering up the lab. In- 
cluding, very likely, any spare 
keys to the lab. At a guess, 
neither of the brothers would 
have wanted Jill at Lion Mesa 
during this crucial and danger- 
ous stage of the project. But 
they probably were used to let- 
ting their beautiful and head- 
strong niece do as she wanted. 
But they needn’t have mentioned 
things like the storeroom to her. 
If he could keep his mind slight- 
ly off the fact that within a hun- 
dred yards or so of him there 
were sixty-eight kilograms of 
Ym-400 — with an unspecified 
amount of it at present in its 
horrendous radioactive state — 
he should stand a fairly good 
chance of finding the storeroom. 

And in that case, the half -inch 
atomic key Jill Trelawney had 
showed him, and which w’as at 
the moment weighing down his 
coat pocket, probably would turn 
out to be exactly what he needed 
to get into it. 

He located the place just un- 
der an hour later. It was a mat- 
ter partly of observation, partly 
of remembering a remark Jill 
had made. The building which 
housed the giant hogs adjoined 
a corral three times its size. Cor- 
ral and building were divided 
into two sections, the larger one 
harboring six sows. The single 


boar was in the other. A spider 
web of gangways led about 
above the huge stalls. It was the 
wall between building and corral 
which had drawn Dowland’s at- 
tention by the fact that a little 
calculating indicated it was 
something like a yard thicker 
than was necessary. 

He brought a dozen campfire 
sticks over from the grid-car and 
spaced them down the central 
gangway of the building, then 
deferred further inspection long 
enough to locate and trip the 
automatic feeding mechanisms. 
The hungry animal thunder 
which had greeted him at his 
entry ebbed away as they ate 
furiously and he studied them. 
They weren’t the grotesque mon- 
strosities he had expected but 
massive, sculptured giants with 
the quick, freewheeling agility 
of a rhinoceros, sand-colored, 
with wickedly intelligent eyes. 
There wasn’t much question 
they’d make exciting game for 
anyone who enjoyed a touch of 
personal danger in the hunt. 

The danger was more obvious- 
ly there in the boar. The brute’s 
eight hundred or so pounds of 
weight above that of the average 
of his prospective harem would 
not be significant when pitted 
against an opponent as physi- 
cally inferior as a human being. 
His attitude might. The sows 
filed out into the corral after they 
had eaten what the feeding ma- 
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chine had thrown into them. The 
boar remained, watching Dow- 
land on the gangway above him 
from the corner of one eye. The 
eye reflected no gratitude 
for the feeding. It was red- 
rimmed and angry. The jaw 
worked with a continuous chew- 
ing motion. There was a fringe 
of foam along the mouth. 

Jill Trelawney had mentioned 
that no one but Miguel could 
come near the boar. 

Dowland could believe it. A 
small steel ladder led down from 
the gangway into the brute’s 
stall. Dowland reached into his 
pocket and brought out the IPA 
gun. No sportsman would have 
considered using it against an 
animal. But this wasn’t sport. 
He started down the ladder. 

T he boar stood motionless, 
watching him. Dowland 
stopped at the foot of the ladder. 
After a moment, he took a step 
forward. The boar pivoted and 
came thundering across the floor 
of the stall, head low. The gun 
made its soft, heavy sound, and 
Dowland leaped aside. The huge 
body that slammed into the far 
wall behind him was dead before 
it struck, nearly headless. He 
went on to the thick dividing 
wall between stall and yard. 

The lock to the storeroom door 
was on the inner side of the wall, 
concealed by the planking but 
not too difficult to find. Dowland 


inserted the key, ttvisted it into 
position, felt a slight click, and 
stepped back as the door began 
to swing out toward him. 

The storeroom contained the 
general kind of paraphernalia he 
had expected to find, including 
three antiradiation suits. It took 
Dowland twenty minutes to con- 
vince himself that the one thing 
it definteliy did not contain in 
any obvious manner was a key to 
the laboratory. Appropriate de- 
tection instruments might have 
disclosed it somewhere, but he 
didn’t have them. 

The fact was dismaying be- 
cause it ended his hopes of find- 
ing the key. It would take most 
of the night to make a thorough 
search of the various ranch 
buildings, and at best there 
would be an even chance of dis- 
covering the key in the process. 
Wherever it was, it must be care- 
fully concealed. If Miguel re- 
gained consciousness, the infor- 
mation could be forced from him, 
but it wasn’t too likely that the 
older Trelawney ever would wake 
up again. 

Dowland picked up two of the 
three AR suits, folded them over 
his arm, stood, still hesitant, 
glancing up and down the long, 
narrow' space of the storeroom, 
half aware that he was hoping 
now some magical intuition 
might point out the location of 
the key to him at the last second. 
If he could get into the labora- 
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tory, he was I'easonably sure he 
could puzzle out the mechanisms 
that directed the shift of YM 
into radioactivity, and shut them 
down. A machine was a machine, 
after all. Then, with the YM in- 
terference eliminated, grid pow- 
er should be available again, 
and , . . . 

Dowland glanced at his watch 
again, shook his head. No point 
in considering it — he couldn’t 
get into the laboratory. An hour 
and a half had gone to no pur- 
pose. Hunting for the key had 
looked like a good gamble, the 
quickest and therefore least dan- 
gerous method of solving the 
whole awesome problem. But it 
hadn’t worked out ; and W'hat was 
left was to work down the side of 
Lion Mesa, and start hiking out 
aci'oss the desert. With luck, 
he’d find the communicator start 
picking up grid power again 
around dawn — if the YM didn’t 
cut loose with further unpredict- 
able and much more disasti'ous 
“phenomena” before then. Un- 
satisfactorily vague as the avail- 
able information had been, it im- 
plied that what had happened 
around here was still, so far, on a 
very mild level. The Trelawneys, 
in spite of their confidence that 
the Overgovernment was bluf- 
fing, that YM was harm.less if 
propertly handled, might have 
had the good sense to work with 
only the most minute quantities 
to begin with. 


H e left the storeroom door 
open, turned off the whitely 
glowing campfire sticks, and 
took them, with the AR suits, 
back to the house with him. The 
living room had become almost 
completely dark. Uncle and niece 
were where he had left them. 
Dowland worked for a minute or 
two to release the automatic 
shutters over the single wide 
window; they came down into 
position then with a sudden thud 
which shook the room but failed 
to arouse the Trelawneys. 
Dowland relit one of the sticks 
and dropped it into the fireplace. 
The room filled with clear light. 

He stacked the other sticks 
against the wall, laid the AR 
suits over the back of a chair. 
He had considered getting the 
Trelawneys into them as a safety 
measure against whatever might 
happen before the matter was 
over, but had dropped the idea 
again. It would be questionable 
protection. The antiradiation 
field was maintained automati- 
cally while a suit w'as worn, and 
it impeded breathing just 
enough to have occasionally suf- 
focated an unconscious wearer. 
Jill would discover the suits 
when she woke up and could use 
her own judgment about them. 

Dowland was coming back 
from the grid-car with his moun- 
taineering harness and portable 
communicator when the hogs be- 
gan to scream again. He stopped. 
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startled. There was an odd and 
disturbing quality to the racket 
this time — even more piercing 
than before — and, unless he was 
mistaken, the huge animals were 
in a sudden panic about some- 
thing. Next, he heard them slam- 
ming against the sides of the 
corral, apparently trying to 
break out of it. His heart started 
to pound with instinctive alarms. 
Should he go down and investi- 
gate? Then, before he could de- 
cide, he heard through the din 
of the hogs, swelling gradually 
to almost match those incredible 
shrieks in volume, another 
sound. For a moment, something 
seemed to shut off Dowland’s 
listening to the rumble and roar 
of a rushing, turbulent mass of 
water — and his ears told him it 
was passing by beneath him. 

^ ^ ^ 

I T MIGHT have been almost 
two minutes later before Dow- 
land began to think clearly 
again. He had reached the house 
at a dead run — a senseless flight 
reaction under the cii'cumstanc- 
es, not far from complete panic. 
In the darkness outside, the 
mesa had seemed to sway and 
tilt, treacherous footing over the 
eerie booming of a river which 
had rolled through a long-dead 
past. In those seconds Dowland 
hadn’t thought to question Jill 
Trelawney’s story about a ma- 
chine that brought about shifts 


in time. His senses seemed to 
have as much evidence to support 
it as anyone could demand. 

Back in the house, though the 
thundering disturbance contin- 
ued, that conviction rapidly fad- 
ed. He could close his eyes and 
immediately have the feeling of 
being on an unstable bridge 
above the swirls of some giant 
current. He could open them 
again and tell himself that YM- 
400 had a reputation for freakish 
effects — ^and that this specific 
effect, at any rate, should not be 
very harmful since Jill had re- 
ported it as having occurred on 
three separate occasions during 
the preceding day. To speak of 
such a commotion as being only 
the sound of a “river flowing 
under the house’’ seemed to ap- 
proach the outrageous in under- 
statement; but Jill Trelawney 
had turned out to be an unusual 
young person all around. 

She and her uncle hadn’t 
stirred, but Dowland knew that 
their presence in the room stead- 
ied him. He knew, too, that, 
whatever happened next, he 
couldn’t allow himself to be rat- 
tled into blind fright again. 
The situation was dangerous 
enough. If he let his nerves 
stampede him, he would find 
himself unable to take any effec- 
tive action. 

He went over deliberately to 
the mountaineering harness he 
had dropped when he entered the 
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lighted room, and began to check 
through the equipment. He in- 
tended to carry, in addition, only 
the communicator, the IPA gun, 
a canteen of water, and a small 
flashlight; and he would aban- 
don the harness and its items at 
the foot of the mesa. There were 
two hunting rifles in the car, 
with a vastly better range than 
the handgun; but a rifle would 
slow him down and would make 
very little real difference if he 
had the bad luck to run into 
Carter’s Troopers in the desert. 

Somewhat to his surprise, the 
underground tumult appeared to 
be growing fainter before he had 
concluded his inspection. Dow- 
land paused to listen, and within 
a few seconds there was no more 
doubt about it. Jill had said it 
had gone on for half an hour 
on each of the previous occa- 
sions; but Dowland’s watch con- 
firmed that the present disturb- 
ance was subsiding rapidly after 
less than ten minutes. By the 
time he stood up, snapped on the 
harness and shrugged it into 
position, it had become almost 
inaudible. 

Which might be a good sign, 
or a bad one, or without particu- 
lar significance of any kind. He 
couldn’t know, and he’d probably 
be better off if he didn’t start 
thinking too much about it. He 
turned for a last survey of the 
room before setting out, and dis- 
covered that Miguel Trelawney 


had opened his eyes and was 
looking at him. 

D OWLAND stood stockstill for 
a moment, hardly daring to 
believe it. Then, quietly, he un- 
buckled the harness again, and 
let it down to the floor. The eyes 
of the big man on the couch 
seemed to follow the motion, then 
shifted slowly up toward the 
ceiling of the room, and closed 
again. 

“Trelawney,” Dowland said 
softly, without moving. 

Miguel Trelawney made a 
deep, sighing sound, turned on 
his side and lay quiet, his back 
now to Dowland. A few seconds 
later, Dowland was looking down 
at him from the other side of the 
couch. 

It might have been only a mo- 
mentary thing, a brief advan- 
tage medic had gained in its in- 
visible struggle with a process 
which would still end in death. 
But he couldn’t be sure. The 
eyes remained closed, the pulse 
was weak and unsteady. Dow- 
land thought of injecting a stim- 
ulant into Trelawney, and dis- 
carded the idea immediately. 
Medic manufactured its own 
stimulants as required, counter- 
acted any others. Even the ef- 
fects of the quiz-drug would be 
reduced by it, but not enough to 
keep Dowland from getting any 
answer he wanted — provided 
Trelawney’s mind cleared for 
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only thi’ee or four minutes of 
lucidity. 

There was no way of knowing 
when such a period of lucidity 
might develop. But now that the 
man had appeared to awaken, 
the possibility that it would 
happen within the next hour or 
two became a very definite one. 

Dowland stood briefiy in 
scowling indecision. The next 
hour or two could also see him 
nearly down the side of the mesa, 
depending on the difficulties of 
the descent . . . but there was 
no real choice. It was a gamble 
either way again; if Trelawmey 
didn’t awaken, the other gamble 
remained . . . How long, at 
most, could he afford to delay? 

Leaving YM out of the calcu- 
lation, since it couldn’t be calcu- 
lated, he had only the arrival of 
the Freeholder Troopers to con- 
sider. There was no apparent 
possibility that any sizable party 
could appear before daybreak, 
but there was an even chance 
they would be there around that 
time. When they came, he must 
either be in communication with 
the Solar Police Authority or far 
enough away from Lion Mesa to 
be able to avoid detection. . . . 

Four hours should be enough 
to give him a reasonable safety 
margin. He had till midnight, or 
a little later. 

Dowland pulled a chair up to 
the side of the couch and sat 
down. The night wasn’t quiet. 
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The hogs squalled occasionally, 
and the wind still seemed to be 
rising. In spite of his efforts 
to avoid unsettling lines of 
thought, the nightmarish qual- 
ity of the situation on the mesa 
kept returning to his mind and 
wasn’t easily dismissed. The 
past — the past of over half a 
million years ago — had moved 
close too the present tonight 
. . . That was the stubborn, 
illogical feeling — and fear — 
which he couldn’t entirely shake 
off. 

Half an hour later, Miguel 
Trelawney began breathing un- 
easily, then stirred about, but 
lapsed again within seconds into 
immobile unconsciousness. 

Dowland resumed - his wait- 
ing. 

His watch had just told him 
it was shortly before eleven- 
thirty when he heard the shots. 
They were three shots — clear, 
closely spaced cracks of sound, 
coming from a considerable dis- 
tance away. Dowland was out of 
his chair with the second one, 
halfway down the dark entry 
hall as he heard the third. He 
opened the door at the end of the 
hall just wide enough to slip 
through, moved out quickly, and 
closed the door behind him to 
keep the glow of light from the 
living room from showing out- 
side. 

As the door snapped shut, 
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there were three more shots. A 
hunting rifle. Perhaps two miles 
to the north. . . . 

D OWLAND stood staring up 
toward the wind-tossed line 
of the forest above the ranch 
area. Who was up there on the 
mesa — and why the shooting? 
Had the Troopers managed to 
get some men in by air? What 
would they be firiing at? 

Signal shots, he thought then. 
And a signal to the ranch, in 
that case . . . Signaling what? 

With that, another thought 
came, so abruptly and convinc- 
ingly that it sent a chill through 
him. 

Doctor Paul Trelawney. . . . 
Paul Trelawney, not in the 
laboratory building — as Jill had 
surmised. Gone elsewhere, now 
returned. And, like his brother, 
returned to a point other than 
the one from which he had left. 

A man exhausted and not sure 
of where he was on the big table- 
land, an injured man — or per- 
haps one weakened by radiation 
sickness — such a man would fire 
a gun in the night to draw at- 
tention to himself. To get help. 

Minutes later, Dowland was 
headed in the direction from 
which the shots had come, carry- 
ing one of his own rifles, along 
with the police gun. It was very 
unlikely he could get close 
enough to Trelawney — if it was 
Trelawney — to be heard ap- 


proaching; but once he reached 
the general area of the shots, he 
would fire the rifle, and wait for 
a response. In the forest, the 
wind w'as wild and noisy, and 
the going was as rough as he 
had suspected it would be. Moon- 
light flowed into the open rocky 
stretches occasionally, and faded 
again as clouds moved on over- 
head. Among the trees he could 
barely see his way and had to 
advance more slowly. 

He came presently to a wide, 
smooth hump of rock shoulder- 
ing up through the timber, and 
stopped to check the time. Twen- 
ty-five minutes had passed since 
he left the area of the house. If 
he had calculated correctly, the 
shots should have come from 
approximately this point. He 
moved somewhat cautiously into 
the open — a man waiting for 
help would think of selecting a 
place where he could be easily 
seen; and this could be the spot 
Paul Trelawney had chosen. 
And Trelawney, armed with a 
gun, might react rather abruptly 
if he saw a stranger approach. 

But the ridge lay empty under 
the moon, stretching out for over 
a hundred yards to right and 
left. Dowland reached its top, 
moved on among the trees on the 
north side, and there paused 
again. 

A feeling came, gradually and 
uneasily, of something wrong 
around here. He stood listening, 
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unable to define exactly what 
was disturbing him; then a 
fresh gust of wdnd whipped 
through the branches about him, 
and the wrongness was on the 
wind — a mingled odor, not an 
unfamiliar one, but out of place 
in the evergreen forest, on this 
rocky shelf. A breath of warm 
darkness, of rotting, soft vegeta- 
tion — of swamp or river-bed. 
Dowland found his breathing 
quickening. 

Then the scent faded from the 
air again. It might, he Avas 
thinking seconds later, have 
been a personal hallucination, a 
false message from nerves over- 
excited by the events of the 
night. But if Paul Trelawney 
had returned to this point from 
a distant time, the I’oute by 
which he had come might still be 
open. And the opening not far 
from here. It was a very unpleas- 
ant notion. Dowland began to 
move on again, but in a slow and 
hesitant manner now. 

Another five minutes, he 
thought. At the end of that time, 
he certainly must have covered 
the distance over which the 
wind had carried the bark of a 
rifle — and should, in fact, be a 
little to the north of Trelawney 
on the mesa. If there were no 
further developments by then, 
he would fire a shot himself. 

The five minutes took him 
to another section of open 
ground, more limited than the 


previous one. Again an outcrop- 
ping of weathered rock had 
thrust back the trees, and Dow- 
land worked his way up the steep 
side to the top, and stood looking 
about. After some seconds, the 
understanding came suddenly 
that he was delaying firing the 
rifle because of a reluctance to 
reveal his presence in these 
woods. With an abrupt, angry 
motion he brought up the barrel, 
pointing it across the trees to 
the north, and pulled the trigger. 


T he familiar whiplash of sound 
seemed startling loud. An in- 
stant later, there was a series 
of unnerving crashing noises in 
the forest ahead. Apparently 
some large animal had been 
alarmed by the shot. He heard it 
blundering off for a few hundred 
yards ; then there was silence, as 
if it had stopped to listen. And 
then there was another sound, a 
deep, long cry that sent a shiver 
through his flesh. It ended; and 
the next thing that caught his 
attention was a glimpse of some- 
thing moving near the edge of 
his vision to the left, just above 
the forest. His head and eyes 
shifted quickly toward it, and he 
found himself staring after a 
great shadowy thing flapping 
and gliding away over the tops 
of the trees. It disappeared al- 
most immediately behind the 
next rise of ground. 
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Dowland still stared after it, 
his mind seeming to move slug- 
gishly as if unwilling to admit 
what he had seen was no crea- 
ture he had ever heard about. 
Then it occurred to him sudden- 
ly that Trelawney had not yet 
responded to the signal shot; 
and almost with the thought, he 
grew aware of a renewed dis- 
turbance in the forest before 
him. 

This one was much less loud 
than the other had been. For a 
moment, Dowland thought it 
was being caused by the wind. 
But the noises continued; and 
in a few more seconds it became 
obvious that something — some- 
thing that seemed to be very 
large indeed — ^was moving 
among the trees and approach- 
ing the open ai’ea. By that time, 
it wasn’t very far away. 

Dowland turned, his mouth 
working silently, and slipped 
down the south side of the big 
rock hump, making no more 
noise than he could help. Al- 
ready the trees were shaking on 
the other side of the rock. He 
ducked, crouched, into a thick 
mass of juniper branches, 
pushed through them, and made 
his way quickly and quietly 
deeper among the trees. This 
new thing, whatever it was, must 
also have heard the shot. It 
might check when it reached 
the open area and, when it dis- 
covered nothing to arouse its 


further curiosity, move off 
again. 

But it didn’t. Glancing back 
through the trees, Dowland had 
an indistinct glimpse of some- 
thing very tall coming swiftly 
around the shoulder of rock. He 
turned, scuttled on under the 
branches, and a moment later, 
there was a tremendous crashing 
at the point where he had left 
the open ground. The thing was 
following him down into the 
woods. 

Dowland turned again, gasp- 
ing, dropped the rifle, and pulled 
the IPA gun from his pocket. 
The thickets splintered ; a tower- 
ing shape came through them. 
He drove three shots at it, had 
the approximate sensation of 
being struck across the head 
with an iron bar, and felt him- 
self fall forward. He lost con- 
sciousness before he hit the 
earth. 

'If 'If 'If 

W HEN he opened his eyes, 
his first thought was that he 
should be feeling a king-sized 
headache. He wasn’t. He was ly- 
ing face down on moist forest 
mold. There was a very dim pre- 
dawn light about. So several 
hours must have gone by 
since. . . . 

Dowland stiffened a moment, 
then turned his head very slow- 
ly, peering about. After a mo- 
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ment, he pushed himself quietly 
up on hands and knees. The trees 
before him shifted uneasily in 
the wind. Farther on, he could 
make out part of the hump of 
rock on which he had stood and 
fired a shot to draw Trelawney’s 
attention. Between, the ground 
looked as if a tank had come 
plowing into the forest. But 
there was no giant shape lying 
there. 

So his three shots hadn’t 
brought it down. But it had gone 
away — after doing what to him? 

Dowland saw the IPA gun ly- 
ing beside him, picked it up, and 
got slowly to his feet. He ran a 
hand experimentally over his 
head. No Jumps, not even a feel- 
ing of tenderness ... He would 
have sworn that the crack he’d 
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felt had opened his skull. He 
looked about for the rifle, saw it, 
picked it up, and went over to 
the area where the trees had 
been tossed about. 

There was a trail there — a 
very improbable trail. He studied 
it, puzzled and frowning. Not 
the tracks of an animal. If it had 
been more regular, such a track 
conceivably might have been laid 
by a machine moving along on a 
very wide smooth roller. There 
were no indications of any kind 
of a tread. As it was, about all 
he could say now was that some- 
thing very ponderous had 
crushed a path — a path varying 
between approximately eight 
and fourteen feet in width — 
through the woods to this point, 
and had then withdrawn again 
along a line roughly parallel to 
its approach . . . And he could 
say one other thing about it, 
Dowland added mentally. The 
same ponderous entity could 
knock out a man for hours, with- 
out apparently injuring him, or 
leaving any sign of how he had 
been struck down. 

The last sounded more like a 
machine again ; a machine which 
was armed in some mysterious 
manner. When his shot had 
flushed up the big flying crea- 
ture during the night, he’d al- 
most been convinced that some 
monster out of Terra’s distant 
past was there on the mesa. Those 
two things just didn’t jibe. 
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Dowland shook his head. He 
could think about that when he 
had more time. He’d lost — he 
looked at his watch — a little less 
than four hours. In four hours, 
a large number of things might 
have happened in the ranch 
area, with only the one partly 
attractive possibility among 
them that somebody had man- 
aged to get into the laboratory 
and shut off the YM flow. 

TTE started back at a cautious 
trot. Downhill and with the 
light strengthening gradually, 
covering ground was consider- 
ably less of a problem than it had 
been during the night. The wind 
hadn’t let up; it still came in 
wild, intermittent gusts that 
bent the trees. Now and then a 
cloud of dust whipped past, sug- 
gesting that the air over the 
desert was also violently dis- 
turbed. And it might very well 
be, Dowland thought, that YM 
could upset atmospheric condi- 
tions in an area where it was ac- 
tive. Otherwise, if there was 
anything abnormal going on in 
the forest about him, there were 
no detectable indications of it. 

He came out presently on a 
ridge from where the ranch area 
was in view. It lay now approxi- 
mately a third of a mile ahead. 
In the dim light, everything 
seemed quiet. Dowland slowed 
to a walk. 

He might be heading into an 
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ambush down there. Jill Tre- 
lawney could, at most, be begin- 
ning to wake up from her 
drugged sleep and for another 
hour or so she would be too con- 
fused and groggy to present a 
problem. But others might be at 
the ranch by now; Paul Ti-e- 
lawney or a group of Carter’s 
Troopers. And whether Jill was 
able to give them a coherent 
report or not, any of the Free- 
holder conspirators would dis- 
cover very quickly that some- 
body who was not a member of 
their group had been there be- 
fore them ; they would antici- 
pate his return, be on the watch 
for it. Dowland left the direct 
line he had been following, and 
headed east, moving with con- 
stantly increasing caution. On 
that side, the forest grew closest 
to the ranch buildings, and he 
remembered noticing a hedge- 
like thicket of evergreens just 
north of the cleared land. He 
could make a pi’eliminary check 
of the area from there. 

He was within a hundred and 
fifty feet of the point when he 
discovered just how healthy the 
notion of a preliminary check 
had been. A man was lying in 
the cover of the evergreens Dow'- 
land had been thinking about, 
head up, studying the ranch 
grounds. He wore an antiradia- 
tion suit of the type Dowland 
had found in the storeroom; a 
heavy rifle lay beside him. His 


face was in profile. It was 
smeared now with the sweat and 
dirt the AR field had held in, but 
Dowland recognized the bold, 
bony features instantly. 

He had finally found Doctor 
Paul Trelawney. 

* a 

I T took Dowland over eight 
minutes to cover the remain- 
ing distance between them. But 
the stalk had eminently satis- 
factoiy results. He was within a 
yard of Trelawney before the 
Freeholder became aware of his 
presence. The IPA gun prodded 
the man’s spine an instant later. 

“No noise, please,” Dowland 
said softly. “I’d sooner not kill 
you. I might have to.” 

Paul Trelawney was silent for 
a moment. When he spoke, his 
voice was raw with shock. “Who 
the devil are you?” 

“Solar Police Authority,” 
Dowland said. “You know why 
I’m here.” 

Trelawney grunted. Dowland 
went on, “Why are you hiding 
out?” 

“Why do you think?” Tre- 
lawney asked irritably. “Before 
showing myself, I was trying to 
determine the whereabouts of 
the man who fired a rifle within 
half a mile of me during the 
night.” 

So they had been stalking 
each other. Dowland said, “Why 
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couldn’t that person have been 
your brother or niece?” 

“Because I know the sound of . 
our rifles.” 

“My mistake ... Do you 
have a gun or other weapon on 
you?” 

“A knife.” 

“Let’s have it.” 

Trelawney reached under his 
chest, brought out a sheathed 
knife and handed it back to Low- 
land. Dowland lobbed it into the 
bushes a few yards away, moved 
back a little. 

“Get up on your hands and 
knees now,” he said, “and we’ll 
make sure that’s all.” 

He was cai'eful about the 
seai'ch. Trelawney appeared pas- 
sive enough at the moment, but 
he was not a man too take chanc- 
es with. The AR suit turned out 
to be concealing a tailored-in 
two-way communicator along 
with as many testing and check- 
ing devices as an asteroid min- 
er’s outfit, but no weapons. In a 
sealed pocket, obviously de- 
signed for it, was a five-inch 
atomic key. Dowland slid the 
heavy disk out with fingers that 
suddenly were shaking a little. 

“Does this open your labora- 
tory here?” 

“Yes.” 

Dowland detached the com- 
municator’s transmission unit, 
and dropped it with the labora- 
tory key into his pocket. “All 
right,” he said, “turn around 


and sit down.” He waited until 
Trelawney was facing him, then 
went on. “How long have you 
been watching the ranch?” 

“About an hour.” 

“Seen anyone — or anything?” 

Trelawney regarded him quiz- 
zically, shook his head. “Not a 
thing.” 

“I won’t waste time with too 
many questions just now,” Dow- 
land said. “The laboratory is 
locked, and the machine you 
started in thei’e apparently is 
still in operation. Your brother 
was found outside the laboratory 
yesterday morning, and may be 
dead or dying of internal radia- 
tion burns. He was alive and 
didn’t seem to be doing too badly 
when I left him and Miss Trel- 
awney in the house last night to 
go looking for you. I had to drug 
Miss Trelawney — she isn’t a 
very cooperative person. She 
should still be asleep. 

“Now, if I hadn’t showed up 
here just now, what did you in- 
tend to do?” 

“I intended to stop the ma- 
chine, of course,” Trelawney 
said. His expi’ession hadn’t 
changed while Dowland was 
talking. “Preferably without in- 
volving the Solar Police Author- 
ity in our activities. But since 
you’ve now involved yourself, I 
urgently suggest that we go to 
the laboratory immediately and 
take care of the matter to- 
gether.” 
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D owland nodded. “That’s what 
I had in mind, Tre- 
lawney. Technically you’re un- 
der arrest, of course, and you’ll 
do whatever has to be done in 
thei-e at gun point. Are we likely 
to run into any difficulties in the 
operation?” 

“We very probably will,” Tre- 
lawney said thoughtfully, “and 
it’s just as probable that we 
won’t know what they are before 
we encounter them.” 

Dowland stood up. “All right,” 
he said, “let’s go. We’ll stop off 
at the house on the way. I want 
to be sure that Miss Trelawney 
isn’t in a position to do some- 
thing thoughtless.” 

He emptied the magazine of 
Trelawney’s rifle before giving 
it to him. They started down 
to the house, Trelawney in the 
lead, the IPA gun in Dowland’s 
hand. 

The house door was closed. 
Trelawney glanced back ques- 
tioningly. Dowland said in a low 
voice, “It isn’t locked. Open it, 
go on in, and stop two steps in- 
side the hallw'ay. I’ll be behind 
you. They’re both in the living 
room.” 

He followed Trelawney in, 
reaching back to draw the door 
shut again. Thei’e was a whisper 
of sound. Dowland half turned, 
incredulously felt something 
hard jab painfully against his 
backbone. He stood still. 

“Drop your gun, Dowland,” 


Jill Trelawney said behind him. 
Her voice was as clear and un- 
slurred as if she had been awake 
for hours. Dowland cursed him- 
self silently. She must have come 
around the corner of the house 
the instant they went in. 

“My gun’s pointing at your 
uncle’s back,” he said. “Don’t 
do anything that might make me 
nervous. Miss Trelawney.” 

“Don’t try to bluff Jill, 
friend,” Paul Trelawney advised 
him without turning his head. 
There was dry amusement in the 
man’s voice. “No one’s ever been 
able to do it. And she’s quite 
capable of concluding that trad- 
ing an uncle for an SPA spy 
would still leave Terra ahead at 
this stage. But that shouldn’t be 
necessary. Jill?” 

“Yes, Paul?” 

“Give our policeman a moment 
to collect his wits. This does put 
him in a very embarrassing po- 
sition, after all. And I can use 
his help in the lab.” 

“I’ll give you exactly three 
seconds, Dowland,” Jill said. 
“And you’d better believe that is 
not a bluff. One . . .” 

Dowland dropped his gun. 

«■ «- * 

T he two Trelawneys held a 
brief, whispered conversation 
in the living room. Dowland, 
across the room from them, and 
under cover of two guns now, 
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couldn’t catch much of it. Jill 
was in one of the radiation suits 
he’d brought in from the store- 
room. Miguel w'as dead. He had 
still been unconscious when she 
woke up, and had stopped 
breathing minutes afterwards. 
Medic had done what it could; 
in this case it simply hadn’t been 
enough. Jill, however, had found 
another use for it. Dowland 
thought the possibility mightn’t 
have occurred to anyone else in 
similar circumstances ; but he 
still should have thought of it 
when he left the house. As she 
began to struggle up from sleep, 
she remembered what Dowland 
had told her about medic, and 
somehow she had managed to in- 
ject a full ampule of it into her 
arm. It had brought her com- 
pletely awake within minutes. 

The murmured talk ended. 
The girl looked rather white and 
frightened now. Paul Trelawn- 
ey’s face was expressionless as 
he came over to Dowland. Jill 
shoved the gun she had put on 
Dowland into her belt, picked up 
Paul’s hunting rifle, held it in 
her hands, and stood waiting. 

“Here’s the procedure, Dow- 
land,’’ Trelawney said. “Jill will 
go over to the lab with us, but 
stay outside on guard. She’ll 
watch . . 

“Did you tell her,” Dowland 
interrupted, “to keep an eye out 
for something that stands twice 
as high as this house?” 


Trelawney looked at him a mo- 
ment. “So you ran into it,” he 
said. “I was wondering. It’s very 
curious that . . . well, one 
thing at a time. I cautioned her 
about it, as it happens. Now 
come over to the table.” 

Dowland remained standing 
beside the table, while across 
fi’om him Trelawney rapidly 
sketched out two diagrams on a 
piece of paper. The IPA gun lay 
on the table near Trelawney’s 
right hand. There might have 
been an outside chance of reach- 
ing it if one could have dis- 
counted Jill’s watchfulness. 
Which, Dowland decided, one 
couldn’t. And he’d seen her re- 
load the rifle she was holding. 
He stayed where he was. 

Trelawney shoved the paper 
across to him. 

“Both diagrams represent our 
machine,” he said, “and they 
should give you a general idea of 
what you’ll see. This w’heel here 
is at the far side of the console 
when we come in the door. The 
wheel is the flow regulator — the 
thing you have to keep in mind. 
There are scale markings on it. 
The major markings have the 
numbers one to five. Yesterday 
morning the regulator was set at 
five — full flow. Spin the wheel 
back to one, and the Ym-400 
that’s been producing the flow 
goes inert. Is that clear?” 

Dowland nodded. “Clear 
enough.” 
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“After that,” Trelawney re- 
marked, “we may be able to 
take things a little easier.” 

“What’s the quantity you’re 
using in there?” 

“No real reason I should tell 
you that, is there? But I will. 
The sixty-eight kilograms the 
Overgovernment’s been grieving 
about are under the machine 
platform. We’re using all of it.” 
He grinned briefly, perhaps at 
Dowland’s expression. “The type 
of job we had in mind required 
quantities in that class. Now, 
about yourself. We’re not mur- 
derers. Jill tells me you can’t be 
bribed — all right. What will 
happen, when this thing’s set- 
tled, is that you’ll have an attack 
of amnesia. Several months of 
your life will be permanently 
lost from your memory, includ- 
ing, of course, everything con- 
nected with this operation. Oth- 
erwise you won’t be harmed. 
Understand?” 

“I’ve heard of such things,” 
Dowland said drily. 

It wouldn’t, however, be done 
that way. It was the kind of 
thing told a man already as good 
as dead, to keep him from mak- 
ing a desperate attempt to save 
himself. The Freeholders really 
wouldn’t have much choice. 
Something had loused up their 
plans here, and if Dowland 
either disappeared or was found 
suffering from a sudden bout of 
amnesia, the IPA would turn its 


full attention on Terra at once. 
If he died, his death could be 
plausibly arranged to look like 
an accident or a killing for per- 
sonal motives. These people were 
quite capable of sacrificing one 
of their group to back such a 
story up. And it would pass. 
Terra was under no more imme- 
diate suspicion than any other 
world. Dowland had been on a 
routine assignment. 

T here were a few brief 
preparations. Paul Trelawney 
checked the batteries in the radi- 
ation suits he and Jill were wear- 
ing, then exchanged his set for 
that of the spare suit. Dowland 
left his own AR field off for the 
moment. It was at least as ade- 
quate as the one developed by 
the Trelawneys’ suits, and in 
some respects a much more prac- 
tical device. But the suit batter- 
ies had an effective life of twen- 
ty-four hours, expending them 
automatically while the suits 
were worn. His field would main- 
tain itself for a minimum of an 
hour and a half, a maximum of 
two hours. In this situation, 
Dowland wasn’t sure how long 
he would have to depend on the 
field. A few more minutes of as- 
sured protection might make a 
difference. 

He saw Trelawney studying 
the mountaineering rig on the 
floor; then he picked up the har- 
ness and brought it over to him. 
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“Here, put it on,” he said. 

“What for?” Dowland asked, 
surprised. 

Trelawney grinned. “We may 
have a use for it. You’ll find out 
in a minute or two.” 

They left the house by a back 
entrance. Clouds were banked 
low on the eastern horizon now; 
the first sunlight gleamed pale 
gold beneath them. In the west 
the sky was brown with swirling 
dust. Jill stopped twenty yards 
from the laboratory building and 
stood on the slope, rifle in hand, 
watching the men go on. At the 
door, Dowland switched on his 
AE field. Trelawmey tossed the 
disk-shaped key over to him. 

“Know how to use it?” 

Dowland nodded. 

“All right. After you’ve 
snapped it in and it releases 
again, throw it back to me. It 
may be the last one around, and 
we’re not taking it into the labo- 
ratory this time. When the door 
starts moving down, step back 
to the right of it. We’ll see what 
the lab is like before we go in.” 
Trelawney indicated a thimble- 
sized instrument on his suit. 
“This’ll tell whether the place is 
hot at the moment, and approxi- 
mately how hot.” He waved the 
IPA gun in Dowland’s direction. 
“All right, go ahead.” 

Dowland fitted the key into 
the central depression in the 
door, pressed down, felt the key 
snap into position with a sharp 


twisting motion of its own, re- 
leased his pressure on it. An in- 
stant later, the key popped back 
out into his hand. He tossed it 
back to Trelawney, who caught 
it left-handed and threw it over 
his head in Jill’s direction. The 
disk thudded heavily into the 
grass ten feet from her. The girl 
walked over, picked it up, and 
slid it into one of her suit pock- 
ets. 

The slab of metasteel which 
made up the laboratory door be- 
gan moving vertically down- 
ward. The motion stopped when 
the door’s top rim was still sev- 
eral inches above the level of the 
sill. 

A low droning came from the 
little instrument on Trelawney’s 
suit. It rose and fell irregularly 
like the buzz of a circling wasp. 
Mingled with it was something 
that might have been the hiss of 
escaping steam. That was Dow- 
land’s detector confirming. The 
lab reeked with radiation. 

He glanced over at Trelawney. 

“Hot enough,” the Freeholder 
said. “We’ll go inside. But stay 
near the door for a moment. 
There’s something else I want to 
find out about. . . .” 

I NSIDE, the laboratory was un- 
partitioned and largely emp- 
ty, a great shell of a building. 
Only the section to the left of 
the entrance appeared to have 
been used. That section was 
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lighted. The light arose evenly 
from the surfaces of the raised 
machine platform halfway over 
to the opposite wall. The plat- 
form was square, perhaps twenty 
feet along its sides. Dowland 
recognized the apparatus on it 
from Trelawney’s diagrams. The 
central piece was an egg-shaped 
casing which appeared to be 
metasteel. Near its blunt end, 
partly concealed, stood the long, 
narrow instrument console. Be- 
hind the other end of the casing, 
an extension ramp jutted out 
above the platform. At the end 
of the ramp was a six-foot disk 
that might have been quartz, 
rimless, brightly iridescent. It 
was titled to the left, facing the 
bank of instruments. 

“A rather expensive bit of 
equipment over there, Dowland,” 
Trelawney said. “My brother de- 
veloped the concept, very nearly 
in complete detail, almost twen- 
ty-five years ago. But a great 
deal of time and thought and 
work came then before the con- 
cept turned into the operating 
reality on that platform.” 

He nodded to the left. “That’s 
Miguel’s coat on the flooor. I 
wasn’t sure it would still be 
here. The atomic key you were 
searching for so industriously 
last night is in one of its pockets. 
Miguel was standing just there, 
with the coat folded over his 
ai-m, when I saw him last — per- 
haps two or three seconds before 


I was surprised to discover I was 
no longer looking at the instru- 
ment controls in our labora- 
tory.” 

“Where were you?” Dowland 
asked. “Six hundred thousand 
years in the past?” 

“The instruments showed a 
fix on that point in time,” Tre- 
lawney said. “But this was, you 
understand, a preliminary opera- 
tion. We intended to make a 
number of observations. We had 
not planned a personal transfer 
for several more -weeks. But in 
case the test turned out to be 
successful beyond our expecta- 
tions, I was equipped to make 
the transfer. That bit of opti- 
mistic foresight is why I’m still 
alive.” 

What was the man waiting 
for? Dowland asked, “What ac- 
tually happened?” 

“A good question. I’d like to 
know the whole answer myself. 
What happened in part was that 
I suddenly found myself in the 
air, falling toward a river. It 
was night and cloudy, but there 
was light enough to show it was 
a thoroughly inhospitable river 
. . . And now I believe” — his 
voice slowed thoughtfully — “I 
believe I understand why my 
brother was found outside the 
closed door of this building. 
Over there, Dowland. What does 
that look like to you?” 

Near the far left of the build- 
ing, beyond the immediate range 
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of the light that streamed from 
the machine stand, a big packing 
crate appeared to have been vio- 
lently — and rather oddly — torn 
apart. The larger section of the 
crate lay near the wall, the small- 
er one approximately twenty 
feet closer to the machine plat- 
form. Assorted items with which 
it had been packed had spilled 
out from either section. But the 
floor between the two points of 
wreckage was bare and unlit- 
tered. Except for that, one might 
have thought the crate had ex- 
ploded. 

TT wasn’t an explosion,” Tre- 
■*- lawney agreed when Dowland 
said as much. He was silent a 
moment, went on, “In this imme- 
diate area, two space-time 
frames have become very nearly 
superimposed. There is a con- 
stant play of stresses now as the 
two frames attempt to adjust 
their dissimilarities. Surround- 
ing our machine we have a 
spherical concentration of those 
stresses, and there are moments 
when space here is literally 
wrenched apart. If one were 
caught at such an instant — 
ah!” 

To Dowland it seemed that a 
crack of bright color had 
showed briefly in the floor of the 
building, between the door and 
the machine platform. It flick- 
ered, vanished, reappeared at an- 
other angle before his ears had 
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fully registered the fact that it 
was accompanied by a curiously 
chopped-off roar of sound. Like 
a play of lightning. But this 
was. . . . 

The air opened out before him, 
raggedly framing a bright-lit 
three-dimensional picture. He 
was staring down across a foam- 
ing river to the rim of a tower- 
ing green and yellow forest. The 
crash of the river filled the build- 
ing. Something bulky and black 
at the far left . . . but the 
scene was gone — 

The interior of the laboratory 
building lay quiet and un- 
changed before them again. Dow- 
land said hoarsely, “How did 
you know what was going to 
happen ?” 

“I was in a position to spend 
several hours observing it,” Tre- 
lawney said, “from the other 
side. You see now, I think, that 
we can put your mountaineer’s 
kit to some very practical use 
here.” 

Dowland glanced across the 
building. “The walls ...” , 

“Metasteel,” Trelawney said, 
“and thank God for that. The 
building’s sound ; the stresses 
haven’t affected it. We’ll have 
some anchor points. A clamp 
piton against that wall, six feet 
above the console walk and in 
line with it, another one against 
the doorframe here, and we can 
rope across.” 

Dowland saw it, unsnapped 
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his harness, fed the end of the 
magnerope through the eye of a 
piton, and twisted it tight. “Are 
we going together?” he asked. 

Trelawney shook his head. 
“You’re going, Dowland. Sorry 
about that, but this is no time 
for sporting gestures. The rope 
doesn’t eliminate the danger. 
But if you find your feet sudden- 
ly dangling over the air of a very 
old time, you’ll still stay here — 
I hope. If you don’t make it 
across. I’ll follow. We get two 
chances to shut Ymir down in- 
stead of one. All right?” 

“Since you have the gun, yes,” 
Dowland said. “If I had it, it 
would be the other way around.” 

“Of course,” Trelawney 
agreed. He watched in silence 
then as Dowland rammed the 
threaded piton down the muzzle 
of the gun, locked it in position, 
took aim across the machine 
platform, and fired. The piton 
clamp made a slapping sound 
against the far wall, froze 
against it. Dowland gave the 
loose end of the rope a few tugs, 
said, “Solid,” cut the rope, and 
handed the end to Trelawney. 

The Freeholder reached up to 
set a second piton against the 
doorframe, fed a loop of the rope 
through it, and twisted it tight. 
Dowland slipped a set of grap- 
pling gloves out of the harness, 
pulled one over his right hand, 
tossed the other to Trelawney. 
“In case,” he said, “you have to 


follow. Magnerope gets to be 
wearing on bare hands.” 

Trelawney looked briefly sur- 
prised, then grinned. “Thanks,” 
he said. “Can you do it with one 
glove ?” 

“No strain at that distance.” 

“Too bad you’re not a Terran, 
Dowland. We could have used 
you.” 

“I’m satisfied,” Dowland said. 
“Any point in waiting now for 
another run of those cracks in 
space before making the trip?” 

Trelawney shook his head. 
“None at all. I’m afraid. From 
what I saw, there’s no more reg- 
ularity in those stress patterns 
than there is in a riptide. You 
see how the rope is jerking right 
now — you’ll get pulled around 
pretty savagely, I’d say, even if 
you don’t run into open splits on 
the way across.” 

» » * 

"PiOWLAND was fifteen feet 
from the door, half running 
with both hands on the rope, 
when something plucked at him. 
He strained awkwardly side- 
ways, feet almost lifting from 
the floor. Abruptly he was re- 
leased, went stumbling forward 
a few steps before the next in- 
visible current tugged at him, 
pulling him downward now. It 
was a very much stronger pull, 
and for endless seconds it con- 
tinued to build up. His shoulders 
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seemed ready to snap before he 
suddenly came free again. 

The rest of the way to the 
platform remained almost un- 
disturbed, but Dowland was 
trembling with tensions before 
he reached it; he could feel the 
drag of the AR field on his 
breathing. The steps to the plat- 
form were a dozen feet to his 
right — too far fi*om the rope. 
Dowland put his weight on the 
rope, swung forward and up, let 
the rope go and came down on 
the narrow walk between instru- 
ment board and machine sec- 
tion. The panels shone with their 
own light; at the far end he saw 
the flow-control wheel Trelawney 
had indicated, a red pointer op- 
posite the numeral “5.” Dowland 
took two steps toward it, grasped 
the wheel, and spun it down. 

The pointer stopped at “1.” 
He heard it click into position 
there. 

Instantly, something slammed 
him sideways against the con- 
sole, sent him staggering along 
it,and over the low railing at the 
end of the platform. The floor 
seemed to be shuddering as he 
struck it, and then to tilt slowly. 
Dowland rolled over, came up on 
hands and knees, facing back 
toward the platform. Daylight 
blazed again in the building be- 
hind him, and the roar of a river 
that rolled through another time 
filled his ears. He got to his feet, 
plunged back toward the w’hip- 


ping rope above the platform. 
The light and the roaring cut off 
as he grasped the rope, flashed 
back into the building, cut off 
again. Somewhere somebody had 
screamed. . . . 

Dowland swung about on the 
rope, went handing himself 
along it, back toward the door. 
His feet flopped about over the 
floor, unable to get a stand there 
for more than an instant. It was 
a struggle now to get enough air 
through the antiradiation field 
into his lungs. He saw dust whip 
past the open door, momentarily 
obscuring it. The building 
bucked with earthquake fury. 
And where was Trelawney? 

He saw the red, wet thing 
then, lying by the wall just in- 
side the door; and sickness 
seized him because Trelawney’s 
body was stretched out too far 
to make it seem possible it had 
ever been that of a man. Dust 
blasted in through the door as 
he reached it, and subsided, 
leaving a choking residue 
trapped within the radiation 
screen. If he could only cut off 
the field. . . . 

H IS gun lay too close to the 
sodden mess along the wall. 
Dowland picked it up, was bend- 
ing to snatch the climbing har- 
ness from the floor when light 
flared behind him again. Auto- 
matically, he looked back. 

Once more the interior of the 
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building seemed to have split 
apart. Wider now. He saw the 
rushing white current below. To 
the right, above the forest on the 
bank, the sun was a swollen red 
ball glaring through layers of 
mist. And to the left, moving 
slowly over the river in the blaze 
of long-dead daylight, was some- 
thing both unmistakable and not 
to be believed. But, staring at it 
in the instant before the scene 
shivered and vanished again, 
Dowland suddenly thought he 
knew what had happened here. 

What he had seen was a space- 
ship. 

He turned, went stumbling 
hurriedly out the door into the 
whistling wind, saw Jill Tre- 
lawney standing there, white- 
faced, eyes huge, hands to her 
mouth. 

He caught her shoulder. 
“Come on ! We’ve got to get away 
from here.” 

She gasped, “It — tore him 
apart!” 

“We can’t help him. . . 
Dust clouds were spinning over 
the back of the mesa, concealing 
the upper slopes. Dowland 
glanced to the west, winced at 
the towering mountain of dark- 
ness sweeping toward them 
through the sky. He plunged up 
the slope, hauling her along be- 
hind him. Jill cried out incoher- 
ently once, in a choking voice, 
but he didn’t stop to hear what 
she w’as trying to say. He shoved 


her into the house, slammed the 
door shut behind them, hurried 
her on down the hall and into the 
living room. As they came in, he 
switched off his AR field and felt 
air fill his lungs easily again. It 
was like surfacing out of deep 
water. The detector still hissed 
its thin warning, but it was al- 
most inaudible. They would have 
to risk radiation now. 

“Out of your suit, quick! 
Whatever’s happening in the lab 
has whistled up a dust storm 
here. When it hits, that radia- 
tion field will strangle you in a 
minute outdoors.” 

She stared at him dumbly. 

“Get out of your suit!” Dow- 
land shouted, his nerves snap- 
ping. “We’re going down the 
eastern wall. It’s our only 
chance. But we can’t get down 
alive if we can’t breathe. . . .” 
Then, as she began unbuckling 
the suit hurriedly with shaking 
fingers, he turned to the pile of 
camping equipment beside the 
fireplace and pawed through it. 

He found the communicator 
and was snapping it to the moun- 
taineering harness when the 
front door slammed. He wheeled 
about, startled. Jill’s radiation 
suit lay on the floor near the en- 
try hall. She was gone. 

He was tearing the door open 
three seconds later, shouted, and 
saw her through the dust forty 
feet away, running up toward 
the forest. 
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He mightn’t have caught her 
if she hadn’t stumbled and gone 
headlong. Dowland was on top of 
her before she could get up. She 
fought him in savage silence like 
an animal, tearing and biting, 
her eyes bloodshot slits. There 
was a mechanical fury about it 
that appalled him. But at last he 
got his right arm fi'ee, and 
brought his fist up solidly to the 
side of her jaw. Jill’s head flew 
back, and her eyes closed. 

H e came padding up to the 
eastern side of the mesa 
with her minutes later. Here, 
beyond the ranch area, the 
ground was bare rock, with oc- 
casional clusters of stunted 
bushes. The dust had become 
blinding, though the main storm 
was still miles away. There was 
no time to stop off at the house 
to look for the quiz-gun, though 
it would have been better to try 
the descent with a dazed and 
half-paralyzed young woman 
than with the twisting lunatic 
Jill might turn into again when 
she recovered from his punch. 
At least, he’d have her tied up. 
Underfoot were grinding and 
grumbling noises now, the 
ground shaking constantly. At 
moments he had the feeling of 
plodding through something 
yielding, like quicksand. Only 
the feeling, he told himself; the 
rock was solid enough. But . . . 
Abruptly, he was at the mesa’s 


edge. Dowland slid the girl to the 
ground, straightened up, pant- 
ing, to dab at his smarting eyes. 
The mesa behind them had al- 
most vanished in swirling dust. 

And thi'ough the dust Dow- 
land saw something coming over 
the open ground he had just tra- 
versed. 

He stared at it, mouth open, 
stunned with a sense of unfair- 
ness. The gigantic shape was 
still only partly visible, but it 
was obvious that it was following 
them. It approached swiftly over 
the shaking ground. Dowland 
took out his gun, with the oddly 
calm conviction that it would be 
entirely useless against their 
pursuer. But he brought it up 
slowly and leveled it, squinting 
with streaming eyes through the 
dust. 

And then it happened. The 
pursuer appeared to falter. It 
moved again in some manner; 
something thundered into the 
ground beside Dowland. Then, 
writhing and twisting — slowly 
at first, then faster — the dust- 
veiled shape seemed to be sinking 
downward through the rock sur- 
face of the mesa. 

In another instant, it was 
gone. 

Seconds passed before Dow- 
land gradually lowered the gun 
again. Dazedly, he grew aware of 
something else that was differ- 
ent now. A miniature human 
voice appeared to be jabbering 
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irritably at him from some point 
not far away. His eyes dropped 
to the little communicator at- 
tached to his harness. 

The voice came from there. 
Terra’s grid power had re- 
turned to Lion Mesa. 

» a it 

A WEEK later, Lieutenant 
Frank Dowland was shown 
into the office of the chief of the 
Solar Police Authority. The 
chief introduced him to the two 
other men there, who were left 
unidentified, and told him to be 
seated. 

“Lieutenant,” he said, “these 
gentlemen have a few questions 
to ask you. You can speak as 
openly to them as you would to 
me.” 

Dowland nodded. He had rec- 
ognized one of the gentlemen im- 
mediately — Howard Camhorn, 
the Coordinator of Research. 
Reputedly one of the sharpest 
minds in the Overgovernment’s 
top echelons. The other one was 
unfamiliar. He was a few years 
younger than Camhorn, around 
six inches shorter, chunky, with 
black hair, brown eyes, an ex- 
pression of owlish reflectiveness. 
Probably, Dowland thought, 
wearing contact lenses. “Yes, 
sir,” he said to the chief, and 
looked back at the visitors.” 

“We’ve seen your report on 
your recent visit to Terra, Lieu- 


tenant Dowland,” Camhorn be- 
gan pleasantly. “An excellent 
report, incidentally — factual, de- 
tailed. What we should like to 
hear now are the things that 
you, quite properly, omitted 
from it. That is, your personal 
impressions and conclusions.” 

“For example,” the other man 
took up, as Dowland hesitated, 
“Miss Trelawney has informed 
us her uncles were attempting to 
employ the Ym-400 they had ac- 
quired to carry out a time-shift 
to an earlier Earth period — to 
the period known as the Pleisto- 
cene, to be somewhat more exact. 
From what you saw, would you 
say they had succeeded in doing 
it?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” Dowland 
said. “Fve been shown pictures 
representing that period during 
the past few days. The scene I 
described in the report probably 
might have existed at that time.” 
He smiled briefly. “However, I 
have the impression that the 
very large flying creature I re- 
ported encountering that night 
is regarded as being . . . well, er 
... ah ” 

“A product of excited 
nerves?” the short man said, 
nodding. “Under such extraor- 
dinary circumstances, that 
W'ould be quite possible, you 
know.” 

“Yes, sir, I know.” 

The short man smiled. “But 
you don’t think it was that?” 
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“No, sir,” Dowland said. “I 
think that I have described ex- 
actly what I did hear and see.” 

“And you feel the Trelawneys 
established contact with some 
previous Earth period — not nec- 
essarily the Pleistocene?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“And you report having seen a 
spaceship in that prehistorical 
period. . . .” 

Dowland shook his head. “No, 
sir. At the moment I was ob- 
serving it, I thought it was that. 
What I reported was having seen 
something that looked like a 
spaceship.” 

“What do you think it was?” 

“A timeship — if there is such 
a word.” 

“There is such a word,” Cam- 
horn interrupted lazily. “I’m cu- 
rious to hear, lieutenant, what 
brought you to that conclusion.” 

“It’s a guess, sir. But the 
thing has to fit together some- 
how. A timeship would make it 
fit.” 

“In what way?” 

“I’ve been informed,” Dow- 
land said, “that the Overgovern- 
ment’s scientists have been un- 
able to make a practical use of 
YM because something has in- 
variably gone wrong when they 
did try to use it. I also heard 
that there was no way of know- 
ing in advance what would hap- 
pen to make an experiment fail. 
But something always would 
happen, and frequently a num- 


ber of people would get killed.” 

Camhorn nodded. “That is 
quite true.” 

“Well, then,” Dowland said, 
“I think there is a race of beings 
who aren’t quite in our time and 
space. They have YM and use it, 
and don’t want anyone else to 
use it. They can tell when it’s 
activated here, and use their own 
YM to interfere with it. Then 
another experiment suddenly 
turns into a failure. 

B ut they don’t know yet who’s 
using it. When the Tre- 
lawneys turned on their ma- 
chine, these beings spotted the 
YM stress pattern back there in 
time. They went to that point 
and reinforced the time-blending 
effect with their own YM. The 
Trelawneys hadn’t intended a 
complete contact with that first 
test. The aliens almost succeeded 
in blending the two periods com- 
pletely in the area near the lab- 
oratory.” 

“For what purpose?” Cam- 
horn asked. 

“I think they’re vei'y anxious 
to get us located.” 

“With unfriendly intentions?” 
“The ones we ran into didn’t 
behave in a friendly manner. 
May I ask a question, sir?” 

“Of course,” Camhorn said. 
“When the Trelawneys- ma- 
chine was examined, was the 
supply of YM adequately shield- 
ed?” 
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“Quite adequately,” Camhorn 
said. 

“But when I opened the door, 
the laboratory was hot. And 
Miguel Trelawney died of radia- 
tion burns. . . 

Camhorn nodded. “Those are 
facts that give your theory some 
substance, lieutenant. No ques- 
tion about it. And there is the 
additional fact that after you 
shut off the YM flow in the labo- 
ratory, nearly ten minutes 
passed before the apparent con- 
tact between two time periods 
was broken. Your report indi- 
cates that the phenomena you 
described actually became more 
pronounced immediately after 
the shutoff.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“As if the aliens might have 
been making every effort to re- 
tain contact with our time?” 

“Yes, sir,” Dowland said. 
“That was my impression.” 

“It’s quite plausible. Now, the 
indications are that Paul Tre- 
lawney actually spent consider- 
able time — prehaps twelve to 
fourteen hours, at any rate — in 
that other period. He gave no 
hint of what he experienced dur- 
ing those hours ?” 

“No, sir, except to say that it 
was night when he appeared 
there. He may have told Miss 
Trelawney more.” 

“Apparently, he didn’t,” Cam- 
horn said. “Before you and he 
went into the laboratory, he 


warned her to watch for the ap- 
proach of a creature which an- 
swers the description of the 
gigantic things you encountered 
twice. But that was all. Now, 
here again you’ve given us your 
objective observations. What can 
you add to them — on a perhaps 
more speculative basis ?” 

“Well, sir,” Dowland said, 
“my opinions on that are, as a 
matter of fact, highly specula- 
tive. But I think that Paul Tre- 
lawney was captured by the 
aliens as soon as he appeared in 
the other time period, and was 
able to escape from them a num- 
ber of hours later. Two of the 
aliens who were attempting to 
recapture him eventually fol- 
lowed him out on Lion Mesa 
through another opening the 
YM stresses had produced be- 
tween the time periods, not too 
far away from the first.” 

Camhorn’s stout companion 
said thoughtfully, “You believe 
the birdlike creature you saw 
arrived by the same route?” 

“Yes, sir,” Dowland said, 
turning to him. “I think that 
was simply an accident. It may 
have been some kind of wild ani- 
mal that blundered into the con- 
tact area and found itself here 
without knowing what had oc- 
curred.” 

“And you feel,” the other man 
went on, “that you yourself were 
passing near that contact point 
in the night at the time you 
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seemed to be smelling a swamp ?” 

Dowland nodded. “Yes, sir, I 
do. Those smells might have 
been an illusion, but they seemed 
to be very distinct. And, of 
course, there are no swamps on 
the mesa itself.” 

C AMHORN said, “We’ll as- 
sume it was no illusion. It 
seems to fit into the general 
picture. But, lieutenant, on what 
are you basing your opinion that 
Paul Trelawney was a captive of 
these beings for some time?’” 

“There were several things, 
sir,” Dowland siad. “One of them 
is that when Miss Trelawney re- 
gained consciousness in the hos- 
pital she didn’t remember having 
made an attempt to get away 
from me.” 

Camhorn nodded. “That was 
reported.” 

“She made the attempt,” Dow- 
land went on, “immediately after 
she had taken off her radiation 
suit to avoid being choked in the 
dust storm on the way down 
from the mesa. That is one 
point.” 

“Go ahead,” Camhorn said. 
“Another is that when I dis- 
covered Paul Trelawney early in 
the morning, he was wearing his 
radiation suit. Judging by his 
appearance, he had been in it for 
hours — and a radiation suit, of 
course, is a very inconvenient 
thing to be in when you’re hik- 
ing around in rough country.” 


“He might,” the stout man 
suggested, “have been afraid of 
running into a radioactive 
area.” 

Dowland shook his head. “No, 
sir. He had an instrument which 
would have warned him if he 
was approaching one. It would 
have made much more sense to 
carry the suit, and slip into it 
again if it became necessary. I 
didn’t give the matter much 
thought at the time. But then 
the third thing happened. I did 
not put that in the report be- 
cause it was a completely sub- 
jective impression. I couldn’t 
prove now that it actually oc- 
curred.” 

Camhorn leaned forward. “Go 
ahead.” 

“It was just before the time 
periods separated and the crea- 
ture that was approaching Miss 
Trelawney and myself seemed to 
drop through the top of the mesa 
— I suppose it fell back into the 
other period. I’ve described it. 
It was like a fifty-foot gray slug 
moving along on its tail . . . 
and there were those two rows 
of something like short arms. It 
wasn’t at all an attractive crea- 
ture. I was frightened to death. 
But I was holding a gun — the 
same gun with which I had 
stopped another of those things 
when it chased me during the 
night. And the trouble was that 
this time I wasn’t going to 
shoot.” 
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“You weren’t going to shoot?” 
Camhorn repeated. 

“No, sir. I had every reason to 
try to blow it to pieces as soon 
as I saw it. The other one didn’t 
follow up its attack on me, so it 
probably was pretty badly in- 
jured. But while I knew that, I 
was also simply convinced that 
it would be useless to pull the 
trigger. That’s as well as I can 
explain what happened. . . . 

“I think these aliens can con- 
trol the minds of other beings, 
but can’t control them through 
the interference set up by some- 
thing like our AR fields. Paul 
Trelawney appeared in the other 
time period almost in their laps. 
He had a rifle strapped over his 
back, but presumably they 
caught him before he had a 
chance to use it. They would 
have examined him and the 
equipment he was carrying, and 
when they took off his radiation 
suit, they would have discovered 
he belonged to a race which they 
could conti'ol mentally. After 
that, there would have been no 
reason for them to guard him 
too closely. He was helpless. 

t THINK Trelawney realized 
this, and used a moment when 
his actions were not being con- 
trolled to slip back into the suit. 
Then he was free to act again. 
When they discovered he had es- 
caped, some of them were de- 
tailed to search for him, and two 


of those pursuers came out here 
in our time on the mesa. 

“As for Miss Trelawney — 
well, obviously she wasn’t trying 
to get away from me. Apparent- 
ly, she wasn’t even aware of 
what she was doing. She was 
simply obeying physically the 
orders her mind began to receive 
as soon as she stepped out of the 
radiation suit. They would have 
been to come to the thing, wher- 
ever it was at the moment — 
somewhere up to the north of the 
ranch area, judging from the di- 
rection in which she headed.” 

There was silence for some 
seconds. Then Camhorn’s com- 
panion observed, “There’s one 
thing that doesn’t quite fit in 
with your theory, lieutenant.” 

“What’s that, sir?” 

“Your report states that you 
switched off your AR field at the 
same time you advised Miss Tre- 
lawney to get out of her suit. 
You should have been equally 
subject to the alien’s mental in- 
stinictions.” 

“Well,” Dowland said, “I can 
attempt to explain that, sir, 
though again there is no way to 
prove what I think. But it might 
be that these creatures can con- 
trol, only one mind at a time. The 
alien may not have realized that 
I had . . . well . . . knocked 
Miss Trelawney unconscious and 
that she was unable to obey its 
orders, until it came to the spot 
and saw us. My assumption is 
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that it wasn’t till that moment 
that it switched its mental at- 
tack to me.” 

* « « 

/ 

T he stout man — his name 
was Laillard White, and he 
was one of Eesearch’s ace trou- 
ble-shooters in areas more or 
less loosely related to psychology 
— appeared morosely reflective 
as he and Camhorn left Solar 
Police Authority Headquarters, 
and turned toward the adjoining 
Overgovernment Bureau. 

“I gather from your expres- 
sion,” Camhorn remarked, “that 
our lieutenant was telling the 
truth.” 

White grunted. “Of course, he 
was — as he saw it.” 

“And he’s sane?” 

“Quite sane,” White agreed 
absently. 

Camhorn grinned. “Then 
what’s the matter, Lolly? Don’t 
you like the idea of time-travel ?” 

“Naturally not. It’s an absurd- 
ity.” 

“You’re blunt, Lolly. And 
rash. A number of great minds 
differ with you about that.” 

Laillard White said something 
rude about great minds in gen- 
eral. He went on, “Was the ma- 
chine these Trelawneys built 
found intact?” 

Camhorn nodded. “In perfect 
condition. I found an opportun- 
ity to look it over when it and 


the others the Freeholders had 
concealed on Terra were brought 
in.” 

“And these machines are de- 
signed to make it possible to 
move through time?” 

“No question about that. They 
function in Riemann space, and 
are very soundly constructed. A 
most creditable piece of work, in 
fact. It’s only regrettable that 
the Trelawney brothers were 
wasted on it. We might have put 
their talents to better use. 
Though as it turned out . . 

He shrugged. 

White glanced over at him. 
“What are you talking about?” 
he asked suspiciously. 

“They didn’t accomplish time- 
travel,” Camhorn said, “though 
in theory they should have. I 
know it because we have several 
machines based on the same 
principles. The earliest was built 
almost eighty years ago. Two 
are now designed to utilize the 
YM thrust. The Trelawney ma- 
chine is considerably more ad- 
vanced in a number of details 
than its Overgovernment coun- 
terparts, but it still doesn’t make 
it possible to move in time.'’ 

“Why not?” 

“I’d like to know,” Camhorn 
said. “The appearance of it is 
that the reality we live in takes 
the same dim view of time-travel 
that you do. Time-travel remains 
a theoretical possibility. But in 
practice — when, for example, the 
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YM thrust is applied for that neighbors — neighbors in Rie- 
purpose — the thrust is divert- mann space terms, that is. If 
ed.” they’d known where to look for 

White looked bewildered. “But us, things might have become 
if Paul Trelawney didn’t move rather hot. They had a chance to 
through time, what did he do?’’ win the first round when the 
“What’s left?” Camhorn asked. Trelawneys lit that sixty-eight 
“He moved through space, of kilogram beacon for them. But 
course.” they made a few mistakes, and 

“Where?” lost us again. It’s a draw so far. 

Camhorn shrugged. “They Except that we now know about 
penetrated Riemann space,” he as much about them as they’ve 
said, “after harnessing their ever learned about us. I expect 
machine to roughly nineteen we’ll take the second round hand- 
thousand times the power that ily a few years from now.” 
was available to us before the 

Ymir series of elements dropped W^HITE still looked doubtful, 
into our hands. In theory, Lolly, » * Was it one of their planets 
they might have gone anywhere the Trelawneys contacted?” 
in the universe. If we’d had the “Oh, no. At least, it would 
unreasonable nerve to play have been an extremely improb- 
around with multikilograms of able coincidence. No, the ma- 
YM — knowing what happened chine was searching for Terra 
when fractional quantities of a as Terra is known to have been 
gram were employed — we might in the latter part of the Pleisto- 
have had a very similar experi- cene period. The Trelawneys had 
ence.” provided something like a thou- 

“Fm still just a little in the sand very specific factors to di- 
dark, you know,” Laillard White rect and confine that search, 
observed drily, “as to what the Time is impenetrable, so the ma- 
experience consisted of.” chine had to find that particular 

“Oh, Lieutenant Dowland’s pattern of factors in space, and 
theory wasn’t at all far off in did. The aliens — again as Lieu- 
that respect. It’s an ironic fact tenant Dowland theorized — then 
that we have much to thank the moved through Riemann space 
Trelawneys for. There’s almost to the planet where the YM 
no question at all now what the thrust was manifesting itself so 
race of beings they encountered violently. But once there, they 
were responsible for the troubles still had no way of determining 
that have plagued us in the use where in the universe the thrust 
of YM. They’re not the best of had originated — even though 
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they were, in one sense, within 
shouting distance of Terra, and 
two of them were actually on its 
surface for a time. It must have 
been an extremely frustrating 
experience all around for our 
friends.” 

Laillard White said, “Hm-m,” 
and frowned. 

Camhorn laughed. “Let it go, 
Lolly,” he said. “That isn’t your 
field, after all. Let’s turn to what 
is. What do you make of the fact 
that Dowland appears to have 
been temporarily immune to the 
mental commands these crea- 
tures can put out?” 

“Eh?” White said. His expres- 
sion turned to one of surprise. 
“But that’s obvious!” 

“Glad to hear it,” Camhorn 
said drily. 

"Well, it is. Lowland’s atti- 
tude showed clearly that he sus- 
pected the truth himself on that 
point. Naturally, he was some- 
what reluctant to put it into 
words.” 

“Naturally. So what did he 
suspect?” 

White shook his head. “It’s so 
simple. The first specimen of 
humanity the aliens encountered 
alive was Paul Trelawney. High 
genius level, man I It would take 
that level to nullify our I.Q. tests 
in the manner he and his half- 
brother did. When those crea- 
tures were prowling around on 
the mesa, they were looking for 
that kind of mentality. Low- 


land’s above average, far from 
stupid. As you say, you like his 
theories. But he’s no Trelawney. 
Unquestionably, the aliens in 
each case regarded him as some 
kind of clever domestic animal. 
The only reason he’s alive is that 
they weren’t taking him serious- 
ly.” 

T hat,” Camhom said thought- 
fully, “may have changed a 
number of things.” 

“It may, indeed.” 

“Lo we have anything on hand 
that would block their specific 
psi abilities?” 

“Oh, surely. If an AR field can 
stop them, there’s nothing to 
worry about in that respect. Our 
human telepaths wouldn’t be 
seriously hampered by that de- 
gree of interference.” 

“Very good,” Camhorn said. 
“Lo you have any theory about 
the partial sensory interpreta- 
tion of the two areas which both 
Lowland and Miss Trelawney 
reported? The matter of being 
able to hear the river on the 
other planet from time to time.” 

White nodded. “There are sev- 
eral possible explanations for 
that. For one thing . . .” 

“Better save it for lunch, 
Lolly,” Camhorn interrupted, 
glancing at his watch. “I see I 
have two minutes left to make 
the meeting. Anything else you 
feel should be brought up at the 
moment?” 
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“Just one thing,” White said. 
“If the Trelawneys’ machine is 
capable of locating a Terra-type 
planet anywhere in the uni- 
verse . . 

Camhorn nodded. “It is.” 

“Then,” White said, “we’ve 
solved our exploding population 
problem, haven’t we?” 

“For the time being, we have,” 
Camhorn agreed. “As a matter 
of fact, Lolly, that’s precisely 
what the meeting I’m headed for 
is about.” 

“Then the Terran Freeholders 
can stop worrying about the po- 


litical pressures that have 
threatened to turn Terra into 
another hygienically overcrowd- 
ed slum-world.” 

“True enough,” Camhorn said. 
“In another few years, if things 
go right, every man, woman and 
child can become a Freeholder — 
somewhere.” 

“So the Trelawneys got what 
they wanted, after all. . . .” 

“They did, in a way. If the 
brothers knew the whole score, I 
think they’d be satisfied. The 
situation has been explained to 
their niece. She is.” the end 


COMING next month 


The sense of wonder, in fiction and 
fact, pervades the May AMAZING. 

Leigh Brackett returns after too long 
an absence with a rousing yarn, 

The Road fo Sinharat. And prize* 
winning writer Henry Slesar hos 
written Jobo, a sensitive novelet, 
especially for our striking cover. 

In our fact feature, Ben Bova con< 
eludes his series exploring the possi- 
bilities of extra-terrestrial intelli- 
gence, with an article examining the 
evolution of the Life Force on a 
cosmic scale. 

And as a special bonus we will 
hove a fascinating look into the mind 
of the Soviet science fiction fan in an 
exclusive article translated from the 
Russian. 

Remember to watch for the Moy AMAZING at newsstands April 11. More 
important than ever, it will be in its same old familiar, handy pocket size. 
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Imagine a Siren, A Cirte, a Lorellei , . « lovely and 
lonely on a worldlet in space . . . and then a ship 
comes ... with a handsome crew and a Captain • • • 
The prospects are for dalliance. But even . . . 

Circe J-Las Jier O^roblems 

By ROGER ZELAZNY 


T he fact that this place could 
not possibly exist should be 
the tipoff. It should be a craggy, 
barren hunk of rock, drifting 
through sunless space without a 
redeeming feature on its wrin- 
kled vizard. Instead, it is a deli- 
cious island in the void, with a 
breathable atmosphere (breatha- 
ble by anyone I want to breathe 
it ! ) , fresh fruits, glittering foun- 
tains, an amazing variety of ani- 
mal life, and me — which would 
have made men suspect the big 
bit in the old days. But no, when 
men get to the point where they 
start hopping between stars, 
their minds are always too well- 
conditioned to the superstition of 
scientific causality . . . 

I am a very lovely broad (I be- 
lieve that is the current term), 
and I am as enticing as all hell 
(literally) — but I digress (I will 


get back to me in a moment) : my 
island is about fifty miles in di- 
ameter, if you can use that term 
for non-spherical objects (I am 
not strong on science), and it’s 
sort of rectangular — even though 
you can walk on any of its sur- 
faces (or inside it, for that mat- 
ter) ; its skies twinkle a pei’petual 
twilight, which is very romantic 
— and it abounds in chattering, 
hissing, singing, croaking, growl- 
ing, and muttering beasts. 

^Vhich brings us nearer the 
heart of the matter, namely me. 

Having been spawned in a far 
more libertine culture than the 
present cold, puritanical state of 
human civilization, I recently cut 
out for blacker pastures and set 
up shop here — where I stand out 
like a dwarf star on radar screens 
— which always makes for pri- 
mate curiosity and an eventual 
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Which brings us directly to the 


landing, which always makes for 
men who have been away from 
the present cold, puritanical 
state of human civilization long 
enough to appreciate a luscious 
doll like me. 



very often — I don’t). Anyhow, I 
had enjoyed my obvious attri- 
butes for a long while, until a cat- 
souled she-dog from the isle of 
Lesbos, in a fit of perverse jeal- 
ousy (or jealous perversity — 
slice it either way) , laid this curse 
bit on me, which was very bad 
indeed (I do look at things that 
way in this matter!). 

Like I dig men : big men, little 
men, fat, thin, coarse, refined, 
brilliant, and et cetera men — the 
whole lovin’ race of ’em ! But my 
present unfortunate condition af- 
fects approximately ninety-nine 
percent of them. 

Like, when I kiss them, they 
have a tendency to assume other 
forms — chattering, hissing, sing- 
ing, croaking, growling, mutter- 
ing forms — all of them quite un- 
satisfactory — which explains my 
woes, as well as the background 
noises. 

N OW then, once in a lopsided 
crescent moon, the right guy 
comes along — some lug with a 
genetic resistance to Sappho’s 
abracadabra pocus — and I am al- 
ways extremely nice to him. Un- 
fortunately, men like that are far 
betw’een, and they have a tend- 
ency to wear out quite soon. 
Hence, I have been extremely 
troubled for the past several cen- 
turies. 

This latest crew is one such 
heartbreaking instance. None of 
the clean-shaven, broad-shoul- 


dered, Space Academy products 
could bear more than a mild peck 
on the cheek before howling away 
on all fours with their tails be- 
tween their legs. Change them 
back? Sure, I can do that — but 
whyfor? Like, there is no per- 
centage in kissing animals hu- 
man if, as soon as you kiss them 
a second time, they become ani- 
mals again. So I let them prac- 
tice Darwin there in the trees 
while I look enticing and sigh for 
Mister Right. 

(I kissed a navigator an hour 
ago — he’s the one peeling the 
banana with his feet . . .) 

“Pardon me. Miss.” 

Like wow ! 

“I am Captain Denton and I 
am looking for my crew,” he 
smiles. “I hope you understand 
English.” 

“Like hope no more, Daddy,” 
say I. “Loud and clear. 

“Beg pardon?” 

“I understand you, you living 
Hermes by Praxiteles with a 
crewcut, you.” 

“Do you live here?” 

“Indeed, and well.” I move 
nearer and breathe upon him. 

“Have you seen my men any- 
where about? When I found that 
the atmosphere was breathable I 
permitted them to leave the ship, 
for recreational purposes. That 
was three days ago — ” 

“Oh, they’re around.” I toy 
with the gold medallions on his 
blue jacket. “What did you get 
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all these lovely medals for?” 

“Oh, this one is the Star of 
Valor, this is the Cross of Venus, 
that is the Lunar Crescent, and 
this is an Exemplary Conduct 
Medallion,” he recounts. 

"Tsk, tsk,” I touch the latter. 
“Do you always behave in an 
exemplary manner?” 

“I try. Miss.” 

I throw my arms about his 
neck. 

“I’m so happy to see an Earth- 
man, after all these years !” 

“Really, Miss, I — ” 

I kiss him a good solid one on 
the mouth. Why beat about the 
bush, torturing myself? I might 
as well find out right away. 

And nothing happens! Not a 
bit of fur! Nary horn nor tail! 

And nothing else, either, for 
that matter . . . 

He unclasps my arms gently, 
but with a firm grip of immense 
strength. He is so — so masterful. 
Like one of the Argive chieftains, 
or the Myrmidon warriors . . . 

“I appreciate your enthusiasm 
at meeting another person if, as 
you say, you have been alone 
upon this worldlet very long. I as- 
sure you that I shall give you 
passage to a civilized planet, as 
soon as I can locate my crew.” 

“Pooh !” say I. “I don’t want 
your civilized planets. I’m happy 
here. But you. Big Man, you have 
unsuspected talents — and great 
potential! Like, we shall play a 
wild harpsichord together !” 


“ ‘Duty Before All,’ Miss, is 
the motto of the Corps. I must 
locate my crew before I indulge 
in any musical pasttimes.” 

T IKE, I don’t dig geometry, 
^ but I know a square when I 
see one. Still, Science is only one 
of the paths man need follow . . . 

“Step into my parlor,” say I 
whistling for the palace, which 
comes running and settles out of 
sight on the other side of the hill. 
“I shall refresh you and give you 
assistance in your search.” 

“This is very kind of you,” he 
replies (Grandmother Circe! 
those shoulders ! ) . “I shall accept 
your invitation. Is it far?” 

“We’re almost there already. 
Captain.” I take his arm. 

I feed him a roast pig, which 
had seen happier days, and I pro- 
ceed to douse his wine with every 
aphrodisiac I have in stock. I sit 
back and wait, looking alluring. 

Nothing happens. 

“Don’t you feel a little — uncom- 
fortable?” I finally ask, raising 
the temperature ten degrees. 
“Perhaps you’d like to take off 
your jacket.” 

“Yes, I believe I shall. It is a 
trifie warm in here.” 

“Take off anything you like,” 
I suggest, whistling up a swim- 
ming pool. “Perhaps you would 
like to bathe?” 

“I did not notice that pool be- 
fore. This wine must be making 
me drowsy.” 


CIRCE HAS HER PROBLEMS 
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I whistle for the perfumed bed, 
and it rolls in with a musical ac- 
companiment. 

“Well, a nice bath and a good 
bed will make you feel like a new 
man.” 

“I really should be looking for 
my crew,” he protests, weakly. 

“Nonsense, nothing in this 
world could hurt a fly.” I dampen 
out the background howls and 
snarls to prove my point. “They 
will be all right for a few more 
hours, and you could use the 
rest.” 

“True,” he finally acknowl- 
edges. “They are probably bivou- 
acked beside some gentle water- 
fall, or engaged in a boyish game 
of touch football. I shall bathe.” 

And he undresses and I whis- 
tle, which, unfortunately, causes 
the icebox to move into the room 
and stop at the edge of the pool. 

“Amazingly sophisticated ser- 
vomechanisms you have,” he ob- 
serves, splashing back to the 
edge and proceeding to raid the 
icebox. 

» * * 

An hour later he is still eat- 
ing ! He is one of those big, 
hearty types with his mind in his 
stomach — but still, what a mag- 
nificent animal ! Great bulging 
muscles, skin smooth and perfect 
as marble, deeply tanned, a war- 
rior’s dark eyes . . . 

I find I am getting a first-class 
crush on this jerk ! 

Finally, he finishes eating and 


steps from the pool, like Neptune 
rising from the Aegean — a drip- 
ping god of youth and power. I 
know that he must be thinking 
by now what I have been thinking 
all along. It is a simple matter of 
physiology, according to Science 
— also, them green flies from 
Spain ai'e pretty effective. 

He towers above me, and I look 
coy, timid, and, at the same time, 
inviting. 

“It is still bothering me,” he 
observes. “I had better go look 
for my crew before I take my 
rest.” 

T hat does it! Suddenly I see 
red, also the rest of the rain- 
bow. I snap my fingers and every- 
thing vanishes but the bed, into 
which vre are immediately pro- 
jected. 

“Wha-what happened?” he 
asks. 

“Captain Denton,” say I, “you 
have in every way flaunted my 
obvious charms, and insulted my 
person by failing to recognize it. 
I am extremely lovely, and sadly, 
miserably,” I whisper it, “pas- 
sionate !” 

“Oh my!” says he. “Is that 
so?” 

“Indeed. I weep for the strong 
arms of a man, the dart of Cupid 
hath pierced my heart, I am not 
prone to argue . . .” 

“I see,” he clears his throat. 
“And you have lured me here for 
this specific reason?” 
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“Yes”, I reply, softly. 

“And you did something to my 
crew?” 

“Yes.” 

“What?” 

“Kiss me and I’ll tell you.” 

“All right.” 

He does. Aphrodite! What a 
fine feeling after all those cen- 
turies ! 

“What did you do with them?” 

“I kissed them,” say I, “and 
they were metamorphosed into 
animals.” 

“Goodness !” he exclaims, 
quickly surveying his person. 
“And you are such a lovely crea- 
ture !” 

“Now you’re getting with it,” 
I agree. “You are one of those 
rare brutes my kiss does not af- 
fect with tails, tusks, hooves, 
horns, or suchlike impedimen- 
tia.” 

“Can you change my men 
back?” 

“I might, if you ask me — very 
nicely,” 

“You — you’re a sorceress!” 
he suddenly realizes. “I had al- 
ways presumed they were but the 
fabrications of the unlearned. 
Can you work other magic ?” 

“You bet. Want some moon- 
light?” 

I snap my fingers and the roof 
disappears. A gentle, inspiring 
moon hovers above us. 

“Amazing ! Oh my ! Oh my ! It 
is almost too much to ask — ” 

“What, dearest?” I nestle up 


against him. “Ask away, and Big 
Mama will make with the con- 
jure.” 

A long, loud silence. 

Finally, voice shaking, he asks 
it. 

“Can you make me a man?” 

“Wha?” 

“A man,” he repeats. “I am an 
android, as are all the captains of 
deep space cruisers these days. 
This is because we are more sta- 
ble, single-minded, and less emo- 
tional than our human brothers.” 

“Brother!” exclaim I, getting 
to my feet and reaching for my 
robe. “Oh brother! 

“Sorry, Jack,” I finally pro- 
nounce, “I am just a sorceress. It 
would take a goddess to make you 
— anything.” 

“Oh,” says he, sadly, “I sup- 
pose that it was too much to hope 
for. I have always wondered how 
people feel. It would have been so 
stimulating . . .” 

* » * 

I stalk away through the 
night. With some coaching he 
might make the vegetable king- 
dom next avatar. Stimulating ! 

Rounding up his scurvy crew, 
I — ugh ! — kiss them all back into 
human form. I have to ! He needs 
them to man the ship, and I can’t 
have him slew-footing around 
looking virile, and at the same 
time as useful as a pinup in a 
monastery. Stimulating ! 

Someday my prince will come. 

THE END 
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FACT 


Sooner or later, man must tackle the job of clearing 
the space lanes— disposing of the dead, dangerous dere- 
licts he has so lightly sown. Perhaps he can use a . . . 

Cosmic Wrecker 

By FRANK TINSLEY 


B umbling round and round, 
some seventy miles above the 
Moon’s fissured surface, an 
abandoned satellite whirls in 
half forgotten orbit. Launched 
more than a decade ago, it had 
soon exhausted its primitive 
power-pack and the outmoded in- 
struments in its sterile belly 
have long since stuttered to a 
halt. It is just a piece of scien- 
tific junk cluttering up the Lunar 
spaceways. 

Our cosmic corpse has just 
one consolation — it is not alone. 
For since that historic day in 
October, 1967, when the brave 
beep-beep of Sputnik I ushered 
in the space age, well over a hun- 
dred man-made satellites have 
been shot into orbit. Some of 
these were short-lived models 
which, after a day or two of cos- 
mic circling, returned to Earth 
or were consumed in the atmos- 
phere. Two “Luniks” and a 


“Eanger” flew further afield and 
crash landed on the Moon. The 
others — over fifty of them to 
date — are still up there, whirling 
aimlessly in space. Except for a 
dozen or so U. S. vehicles that 
continue to signal back their as- 
signed collections of data, all are 
dead hunks of machinery, some 
freighted with expended elec- 
tronic gear, some with the frozen 
corpses of defunct laboratory 
animals. If rumor can be be- 
lieved, there may even be a trio 
of red-starred man carriers, one 
said to carry the body of an in- 
trepid Russian girl who gambled 
her life on being a cosmic Colum- 
bus — and lost! 

During the coming decade, up- 
wards of 260 satellite launchings 
are planned by the U.S. Space 
Agency. There can be little doubt 
that the USSR will counter with 
at least as many of their own. 
Other nations, now getting into 
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the act, will contribute still an- 
other quota. By the close of the 
1960s our solar system may be 
cluttered with 5- or 6-hundred 
assorted Moon Probes, Venus 
Visitors and Mars Observers. In 
all probability, a higher percent- 
age of these future vehicles will 
continue to be functioning space 
stations. In the main, however, 
they will be clunkers occupying 
all the better circuits. 

Now that really big boosters 


are coming along and man-car- 
rying capsules are growing in 
size and crew capacity, the fre- 
quency and scope of space ex- 
ploration is bound to expand. For 
the safety of these latter day 
Magellans, the clutter of defunct 
and dangerous derelicts must be 
disposed of. It will be no easy 
job. Obviously, they can’t be just 
blown up or sunk as the Coast 
Guard destroys marine wrecks. 
For space, as we all know, has 
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neither surface, depth nor bot- 
tom and there is nowhere for a 
hulk to sink. And an exploded 
satellite will merely become a 
cloud of scattered debris, con- 
tinuing in orbit for a consider- 
able time. 

T he only apparent solution is 
to push the electronic corpse 
out of its eternal circle, or slow 
it down until its orbital balance 
is upset and it falls toward its 
host planet. Here, it will either 
burn up, or in the case of airless 
globes, impact on the surface. 
This tricky operation can be per- 
formed only by a specialized 
space vehicle — a sort of cosmic 
towboat — and in this article, we 
will sketch out one possible form 
of such a machine. 

Operating exclusively in 
weightless, frictionless space, 
our towboat has no need for su- 
per-powered rockets. Its extend- 
ed missions and the enormous 
distances involved indicates elec- 
tro-particle propulsion as the 
most economical drive system. 
And as this requires a constant 
supply of electric power, both in 
sunlight and shadow, an atomic 
reactor becomes the logical 
source. Moreover, tomorrow’s 
portable piles promise to be sim- 
ple, compact and long-lived 
enough to fit into our tight, tow- 
boat geometry. So we have there- 
fore selected the combination of 
an atomic reactor to generate 


heat, a thei'mionic converter sys- 
tem to convert this heat into elec- 
tric current and the ion type of 
propulsion to translate the cur- 
rent into thrust. 

The principle of thermoelectric 
power generation is an old one 
which because of its low eflSi- 
ciency and miniscule output, was 
relegated to the status of a lab- 
oratory experiment. Back in the 
early days of the century, Thom- 
as A. Edison discovered that a 
white hot metal “boils” electrons 
out of its surface. This “Edison 
effect” became the basis of fu- 
ture radio tubes in which elec- 
trons, boiled off hot wires, are 
collected by a cold plate within a 
vacuum tube. A more modern 
application of this principle is 
the Cesium Cell Converter which 
employs cesium vapor to facili- 
tate the electron flow and thus 
produce alternating current. The 
hot and cold plates act as the 
poles of a battery. The hotter and 
colder they are, the more efficient 
the battery becomes. 

The advent of the atomic space- 
ship opens up new possibilities 
for this form of power genera- 
tion. The enormous waste heat 
of atomic reaction can be cou- 
pled to the hot plate, and the in- 
tense cold of outer space to the 
cold one, resulting in a super- 
efficient source of electricity in a 
simple, rugged structure without 
moving parts. Several variations 
of this basic system are now op- 
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crating in research laboratories 
and are expected to provide light- 
weight, ultra-dependable power 
for tomorrow’s space vehicles. 
One is a thermionic unit jointly 
developed by Radio Corporation 
of America and the Thiokol 
Chemical Corporation. It is de- 
signed for use in the hot casings 
of jet engines and the nozzles of 
space rockets. The initial units 
are expected to produce 250 
watts per square centimeter with 
efficiencies of 35%. Theoretical- 
ly, more than 1,000 watts per 
centimeter are possible with a 
64% efficiency! The system 
promises great economy — one 
dollar per watt versus $1,200.00 
for solar cells. The cost of the re- 
actor will of course, cut down 
this dazzling differential. 

In the towboat design illus- 
trated on page 77, the thermionic 
converter is laid out in the form 
of twelve large-area fins, radiat- 
ing outward from a center reac- 
tor. The latter is jacketed with 
light shielding which picks up 
the heat of fission and carries it 
out through the core of each fin. 
The hot plates of the battery are 
mounted on the faces of this core. 
Cold plates, forming the outer 
skin of the fin, are exposed to the 
vacuum of space and the working 
gap between the plates is filled 
with Cesium vapor. At the for- 
ward end of the central reactor 
housing, a circular shield ab- 
sorbs harmful emanations and 


envelops the towboat hull and 
crew in a safe “radiation shad- 
ow.” Alternating current gener- 
ated by the converter passes 
around the shield and into banks 
of storage batteries. From these, 
it is fed to the propulation sys- 
tem and auxiliaries. 

TOURING the past year, practi- 
-L' cal ion propulsion engines 
have been developed and tested 
by several U.S. research labs. 
It is expected that by the late 
60s advanced types capable of 
attitude and directional control 
will be ready for service. While 
the thrust potentials of these en- 
gines are dwarfed by today’s 
chemical rockets, they will prove 
ample in weightless, friction-free 
space. For unlike present fire- 
belching boosters, which burn 
out in minutes and then coast for 
the balance of the trip, electro- 
particle rockets operate contin- 
uously from start to finish. So if 
the notion of a tiny, ten-pound 
thrust pushing a ten-ton vehicle 
seems ridiculous, remember that 
sound calculations have shown 
that over a month’s operation, 
Tiny Tim will build up to a speed 
of 25,000 m.p.h. I During a spe- 
cific flight, the vehicle will grad- 
ually accelerate to the half-way 
point, then reverse itself end for 
end and use its engines to brake 
it for the second half. It will thus 
arrive at its destination at the 
same rate at which it started. In 
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the case of our Towboat, termi- 
nal speeds can be preselected to 
match the orbital speed of the 
derelict it intends to pick up. The 
design shown has four ion en- 
gines with a forward propulsion 
area of 400 square feet, an equal 
area for reverse and small top 
and side areas for maneuvering. 

In pick-up operations, the 
Towboat moves into orbit behind 
its target, slowly closing the gap 
between them. When within 
reach, space-suited crewmen exit 
through airlocks on either side of 
the control room. Using indi- 
vidual reaction bottles, they car- 
ry lines to the dead satellite and 
clamp them to its tail surfaces. 
They then return to the tug and 
winch it forward until its nose 
cone is snug in the satellite’s 
rocket nozzle. A set of powerful 
arms clamp around the nozzle’s 
exterior, the lines are retrieved 
and our tug is ready for action. 
Its ion engines are switched into 


full reverse and the linked ma- 
chines gradually lose momentum. 
Slowly, the satellite’s orbital bal- 
ance is broken and its lowered 
speed heads it gently Moonward. 
Slower and slower it goes and 
more and more the angle of de- 
cent steepens. At last, when the 
downward spiral is irretrievable, 
the Towboat unclasps its ai-ms, 
again reverses its engines and 
permits the defunct satellite to 
continue on and crash on the Lu- 
nar surface. In the case of ma- 
chines in Earth or Venus orbits, 
the derelict will be consumed by 
the friction of the thickening at- 
mosphere. 

Like the space lifeboat shown 
in a previous issue, this cosmic 
wrecking truck may seem a bit 
prematui-e to the unimaginative 
reader. However, it is presented 
as a possible solution to an in- 
evitable dilemma — facing today 
the problems we will have to 
meet tomorrow. the end 
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Somebody Up There 

By DAVID R. BUNCH 

Everybody has a secret wish. 

All you have to do is show them a way to get it. 
And, boy, what a deal you can work out! 



T his was way back, ten years 
ago, when 1972 was just tail- 
ending out. We called ourselves 
the space-agers even then, but 
that was mainly hopeful think- 
ing. Oh sure, we’d been to the 
moon and around a bit like that 
by multiple staging rockets, 
throwing up space stations and 
going to a lot of real hard awk- 
ward effort. But actually we’d 
been too busy building up auto- 
matic luxury right here at home 
— everything atomomatic, you 
know — to make any really good 
progress toward interplanetary 
travel. And if what happened 
that New Year’s Eve at Tuunt’s 
ten years ago is any criterion, 
I’d say someone Out There al- 
ready has the drop on us anyway. 

By about ten o’clock that night 
I could see things were apt to 
shape up toward midnight in 


extra-fine New Year’s style. 
Tuunt’s, a spacious night club on 
the eastern edge of Central time 
belt, was a place that tastefully 
combined the ancient and the 
modern, going back to the gray 
Fifties for atmosphere, and to- 
night the atomomatic bartenders 
were sending our drinks out fast 
as they could in miniature vehi- 
cles that recalled the slower time. 
Everyone was getting agreeably 
drunk on good space-age spirits, 
and what was happening at Tu- 
unt’s was, in its essentials, being 
duplicated all across the country. 

My eighth old-fashioned space 
squeezings special had just rolled 
in by Super Chief on the little 
railroad track leading to our ta- 
ble, and my companion, my wife 
so it happened, had just taken her 
whiskey-sour by Greyhound bus. 
When this guy rolled in. Yes, 
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rolled! He was round as a ball, 
body-wise, near as I could see 
(and I still could see, this New 
Year’s Eve toward midnight) but 
I disregarded his body round- 
ness. All of us space-age fre- 
quenters of bars are apt to be 
round like a ball, body-wise. But 
none of us stop there; we go on 
to have round tubby legs and 
arms, and fat heads. But this 
guy! His shoes, big fat-toed 
things like scared types used to 
wear at the steel mills, were right 
on to what you might call the 
bottom arc of his stomach. And 
he didn’t walk on them, near as 
I could see; he rolled on them, 
and inched like an egg sometimes 
will go across a smooth table. 
Yeah, he was mighty low to the 


floor for New Year’s Eve an hour 
or so from midnight. Or any- 
time! 

I LOOKED at my old-fashioned, 
and then I looked at my wife. 
No help there, because she was 
absorbed in watching a nearby 
table get a load of beer by ‘fast’ 
freight. I fearfully looked back to 
the floor. He was rolling on down. 
A big black hat like a thin metal 
lid was on his head, or should I 
say it was on the up arc of his 
stomach? He paused a little mo- 
ment and then, lightly as a float- 
ing leaf, flipped himself to the 
top of the bar where he could sur- 
vey the big crowd at Tuunt’s. I 
don’t know what the rest 
thought; I thought I had got 
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drunk too fast to appreciate the 
joke. 

When he clapped off his hat, I 
noticed for the first time that he 
had arms and hands. His hands 
were very fat, but his arms 
strangely enough were thin; 
mere rods they were that seemed 
to fit, when not in use, into little 
grooves in his sides. His eyes, 
loving and brown they appeared, 
had been under his hat, and now 
they looked at me, seemed to look 
only at me. But that was a trick 
he had. “Uk uk uk,” he chuckled 
like a jolly fat man pleased with 
everything. “All hardwoi’king 
folks here. All just good hard- 
working heaven-trusters of Earth 
who deserve a break.” Naturally 
his voice couldn’t sound quite 
normal coming out of a ball. But 
it was plain understandable Eng- 
lish, even if a little gritty like 
maybe he had sand under his 
tongue or someone had salted his 
tapes. My wife dug her space- 
ager detachable fingers into my 
arm and yelled, “Who is — ?” 
“Never mind,” I said, “Darling. 
It’s New Year’s. Ouch!” She re- 
moved her detachable fingers and 
felt of my arm, old fingers, and 
said she was sorry. She snuggled, 
but I knew her well enough to 
know it wasn’t love ; she was 
merely excited. 

“All down-to-Earth folks who 
deserve a break. So — ” Then he 
removed a lid from his side, and 
I swear I hadn’t noticed till then 


that the clothes he was wearing 
were only painted on. He took a 
box out from where he had 
opened the lid, and it was a large 
box, one about the size of a shoe 
box for space-travel shoes. “What 
is — ?” my wife repeated, and I 
started again, “Never mind Darl- 
ing, it’s — ” But he had opened 
the box ! Hundreds of things 
sprang up; bright colors there 
were and a chaos of movement. 
“The wish box! uk ukle ugk,” 
said the ball on the bar, in his 
peculiar gritty way. “All hard- 
working deserving down-to-Earth 
types here, ti'ying to make reso- 
lutions and bang up a New Year’s 
time. But here’s the wish box!” 

We all forgot our fears — if 
anyone was sober enough to have 
them — and crowded around the 
big black ball. “Uk ukle ugk, 
don’t crowd, folks. There’s one 
for each and every good folk 
here. And the fee is small, ‘real 
small.” We went right on crowd- 
ing, and we started to trample 
each other — just normal space- 
ager Americans eager for first go 
at a good thing cheap. “Stop 
crowding !” the round one gritted 
a little sharply, “or I may find 
myself and my gift boxes unnec- 
essary.” We quieted a little, 
picked up a few who were down, 
and I wondered just what he 
could have meant there at the 
last. Oh well, concentrate on the 
wish, that’s always the best thing 
to do. I looked at my wife of 
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twelve long space-age j^ears, and 
there wasn’t any doubt what I 
would wish. She looked at me — 

A S if he had read minds that 
night, he said, “No use wish- 
ing to be rid of someone. Why 
waste a wish? Make a good one, 
you heaventrusters. The rest fol- 
lows.” I wondered again, but I 
concentrated on a new wish. I 
looked at my wife again. I de- 
cided to ask for a long trip from 
home. My wife looked at me. With 
distaste. Oh well — 

“Now here’s the way it works, 
folks. All think up a wish and 
then file by in an orderly way 
and whisper it to my ear.” He 
turned a certain part of himself 
toward the crowd and pointed to 
his ear, a strange pear-shaped 
cup in his side. But even my wife 
was too intent and excited now 
to be alarmed at his ear; we all 
accepted it as the best and most 
normal of things to whisper into. 
“When you have selected your 
wish, I will give you the proper 
tools, all you good people here. 
The purchase price? Only the 
simple promise that you will all, 
each and everyone, wait until 
midnight to make your wish come 
true.” 

We each filed by and gave the 
ball ‘man’ our dearest wish and 
our promise. And he seemed 
careful about selecting the tools 
that would make the wishes real. 
There appeared to be a dilferent 


set of bright and moving colored 
things on sticks for each of us. 
But everyone got the same identi- 
cal version of a little gray box 
selected from an opening just 
down from where he had removed 
his hat. To each of us he said, 
handing us the box, “Be careful 
with this; it is what makes all 
the little movements and bright 
shapes bring out the dream. Try 
it at midnight! Uk ukle.” 

Well, there we all sat after the 
last wish had been told to the 
pear-shaped ear and the jolly ball 
‘man’ had retrieved his lid and 
hat. In a kind of half-drunken 
stupefaction we watched him 
quietly fall to the floor and start 
moving up the aisle in his pecu- 
liar inching toddle-roll, until he 
was gone, quite gone out the 
night club door. Then the freeze 
of a strange tension settled over 
all the tables there. We all won- 
dered what we had, how it would 
work, how we should feel, but 
none bothered to doubt, I believe, 
the strange round ‘man’ and his 
promises. I know I did not. For it 
was New Year’s Eve, with the 
spacedripper spirits deluxe, and 
besides we had sort of got used to 
the miracles, in this space age of 
ours. But this Aladdin-like grant- 
ing of a dearest wish just by 
color movement hocus-pocus and 
a tiny gray box — well, it would 
be a different kind of novelty and 
might shake up our jaded senses, 
by now more than a trifle over- 
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satisfied fi’om all manner of won- 
drous things. 

With more than an hour to go 
my wife and most of the other 
women had opened their little 
gray boxes. They were examin- 
ing the contents, reading into the 
instructions and fingering the 
head-harness and the thin strips 
of heavy leadlike metal. And 
there was a diagram showing 
clearly how to adjust the straps 
and the metal strips to the 
dream-wisher’s head, just before 
a small plug with many tinelike 
prongs was inserted into a socket 
on a sealed compartment of the 
gray box. CLUTCH FIRMLY THE 
STICK WITH THE MOVING COLORS 
AND SHAPES, THINK ONLY OF YOUR 
DREAM, THEN MAKE THE CONNEC- 
TION. So the instructions ran. 

I T was just a second or so past 
eleven P. M. in Central time 
belt when our atomomatic chief 
bartender got the call. Another 
atomomatic chief bartender, from 
some place on Long Island, had 
contacted him through a kind of 
metal telepathy they’ve worked 
out. (None of us knows quite 
how they do this, although 
there’s many a theory) . After he 
got the message our ‘boy’ started 
acting very strange. He’d whirl 
up a little way on his flexible 
track, then cut back the other 
direction and finally just stop 
dead on his rail to jitter-jig for 
a spell; if he had been human I 


suspect he would have been 
wringing his hands. I know now 
he was just trying to figure out 
some way to tell us the message 
he had received from Eastern 
time belt. Oh no, atomomatic bar- 
tenders can’t talk. Whoever 
would have thought an atomoma- 
tic bartender, or any kind, would 
need to? Sure, they can listen. 
For that they come equipped with 
twenty-five little buttonhole ears 
conveniently located along the 
metal knob. And if you want to 
cry while you tell them, they can 
nod the knob sympathetically 
enough and the gears in them 
will go elk elk elk. But they can’t 
talk. No sir, that has been quite 
properly left out. 

But he got us the message all 
right, and that, together with 
tests on the strange granules 
from the sealed compartment of 
the gi'ay boxes, is why we’ve 
been at these space-age civil de- 
fenses ever since. — You think 
these defenses are strange, huh, 
these acres and acres of concrete 
with the ball-shaped humps and 
the holes ? And the double rollers 
— powered to roll both ways — 
we’re throwing up beyond that? 
And the huge, tons-heavy, steel 
ball bats circling up on pylons 
everywhere, swinging constantly 
360 degrees from the ground up 
to a mile. Well, imagine you were 
a ball. Mister, trying to get 
somewhere to do damage. Sup- 
pose you were from Out There 
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and you and your pals had 
slipped some 200,000,000 space- 
ager Americans a wish-box to 
use at midnight New Year’s Eve 
— indeed, had presented nearly 
an entire adult population these 
attractive gifts. And further sup- 
pose you and your pals didn’t yet 
realize that you had slipped up 
concerning the time belts. 
Wouldn’t you be back any day 
now to claim your base of opera- 
tions where the strongest Earth 
nation had, shall we say, wished 
itself to death? For you see, the 
tricky part about the wish-box 
was, when you inserted the tiny 
plug, strange granules in the 
sealed compartment acted, re- 
acted, and your head came very 
quickly off, and messily, to the 
tune of a big blammy noise. And 
your wish? Well, in heaven, or 
somewhere like, let us trust. 

What’s that? You’re wonder- 
ing what the atomomatic chief 
bartender finally did ? It was real 
smart what he finally did, and he 


and all the other chief bartenders 
west of the Eastern time belt 
earned the green-label cluster to 
their Big-Martini crosses that 
night. For devotion to humans, 
far beyond the call. By clicking 
his rail he sent out the message 
in old-fashioned telegrapher’s 
code, over and over he did this, 
until enough of us got it and 
warned the rest — ^wishes were 
DEATH AT MIDNIGHT E. S. T. Then 
he broadcast the message, 
through the metal telepathy, to 
all the other chief bartenders 
west from us far as the Pacific 
Ocean. And they all figured out 
some way to tell the people and 
most of the people were saved, 
except of course those Eastern 
time belters, who are in heaven, 
let us pray. Oh sure, a few 
women, I understand, in the 
other time belts went ahead just 
out of an irresistible curiosity 
strictly female. But my wife? 
OH no! 

THE END 
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LESTER 
del REY 

by SAM MOSKOWITZ 

Photo by DAVID FIELD 

A n accident in an atomic en- 
ergy plant . . . The chance 
formation of an isotope which 
upon reaching critical mass 
could blow half the United States 
off the map . . . The only man 
who might save the situation 
buried in the radioactive debris 
. . . There you have the taut sit- 
uation served readers of Lester 
del Rey’s Nerves in the Septem- 
ber, 1942, ASTOUNDING SCIENCE- 
FICTION. The story’s value as 
prophecy is self-evident. It was 
an attempt to write a “realistic” 
di’ama in the setting of a hypo- 
thetical atomic energy plant be- 
fore the Manhattan Project had 
barely gotten underway. There 
had been other stories on the 
identical theme but none of them 
possessed the crisp immediacy of 
this tale. What amazed the read- 



ers most was that the story was 
the work of an author whose 
reputation had been built on 
quasi-poetic tear-jerkers. So 
chilling a blast of “naturalism” 
called for a second look at Lester 
del Rey. 

The mother of Ramon Felipe 
San Juan Mario Silvio Enrico 
Smith Heathcourt-Brace Sierray 
Alvarez-del Rey y de los Uerdes 
died a few days after his birth on 
June 2, 1915, in Clydesdale, 
Minnesota. He never forgave 
her. Twenty-nine years later, 
writing as Lester del Rey, his 
short story. Kindness, in the 
April, 1944, astounding science- 
fiction, echoed his feelings : 
“Danny was only a leftover, the 
last normal man in the world of 
supermen, hating the fact that he 
had been born and that his moth- 
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er had died at his birth to leave 
him only loneliness as his herit- 
age.” 

This had been the third mar- 
riage for his father, Francisco 
Sierra E. Alvarez del Rey, a 56- 
year-old carpenter and tenant 
farmer. The father’s background 
was only partially Spanish; his 
great-grandfather, one of a line 
of militant athiests in Spain, had 
to flee to France after hanging 
three priests who came out to 
question him during the Inquisi- 
tion. The family came to the U.S. 
before 1750 and through the gen- 
erations acquired English, 
Scotch, German, and Indian 
blood. His mother, Jane Knapp, 
was English and New England 
Yankee. 

The woman who acted as Ra- 
mon’s nurse after his mother 
died eventually married his fa- 
ther. The sod-floor shack they 
lived in was so vermin-ridden 
that the family frequently slept 
outside in a tent in the summer. 
As a child of a dirt farmer Ramdn 
del Rey literally did not have 
enough to eat. The never-ending 
malnutrition left him a delicate 
wisp of a child, in contrast to his 
father, who despite having lost 
an arm in the Spanish-American 
War, was physically powerful. 

Fear of physical violence 
aroused emotions that were pre- 
cariously balanced between des- 
peration and cowardice in the 
boy. One day, when he was only 


four, his stepmother threatened 
him with a beating. Almost fran- 
tic, tiny Ramon grabbed the 
kitchen knife and held her at bay 
until his father got home. His 
stepmother washed her hands of 
him after that, and an uneasy 
state of coexistence was estab- 
lished with the boy answerable 
only to his father. As he grew 
older he frequently prepared his 
own meals. Except when his fa- 
ther was home, he was an out- 
sider living in the home on suf- 
ferance, 

'TiEL REY’S father, though 
poorly educated, respected 
learning and was surprisingly 
well-read. He introduced the boy 
to the theories of Charles Darwin, 
and taught him algebra. An athe- 
ist, he nevertheless felt that his 
son should have religious train- 
ing and arranged to have him at- 
tend Catholic Sunday School. 
Ramon went to grade school at 
Utica, Minn. His school attend- 
ance was irregular, for he worked 
with his father at carpentry, and 
was paid a part of whatever his 
father earned. Out of this money 
little Ramon bought his own 
clothes; his father was always 
more of a co-worker than a pal. 

Somehow Lester managed to 
finish grade school by 12 fre- 
quently completing two semes- 
ters concurrently. His father let 
him spend the summer of 1927 
with a circus, working with a 
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knock-down-the-milk-bottles 
concession. For the first time in 
his life del Rey got three meals a 
day on a regular basis. He re- 
turned for one year of high 
school and then, all of 13, hitch- 
hiked to Yakima, Ore., where he 
picked fruit, carried water to 
grain harvesters and lumber- 
jacks, and finally returned to his 
father in St. Charles, Minn. 
After attempting to catch up on 
his schooling he was oif again, 
this time to Chicago where he 
survived by doing odd jobs in- 
cluding being a bootblack and a 
newsstand attendant. 

This became the pattern of his 
life. His next trip was out to 
California where the questiona- 
ble ability to prepare his own 
meals secured him employment 
as a short-order cook. Then he 
was off to Mexico for three weeks. 
Then he read a romantic tale of 
Alaska by William MacLeod 
Raine, and promptly got a job as 
a steward on an Alaskan steam- 
er. A single day in Alaska con- 
vinced him that most of its glam- 
our reposed in Raine’s fancy, and 
he turned around and came back. 

Del Rey liked to read for “es- 
cape.” He had long enjoyed Jules 
Verne and H. G. Wells and, be- 
ginning with Tarzan and the J ew- 
els of Opar, periodically ordered 
Burroughs’ Tarzan novels at 490 
each from a Sears-Roebuck cata- 
logue. But he really went over- 
board on science fiction when a 


friend loaned him a copy of the 
Fall, 1929, SCIENCE WONDER QUAR- 
TERLY featuring Otto Gail’s The 
Shot Into Infinity. As a result, 
his mail-order book buying now 
expanded to include Burroughs’ 
Martian novels. 

W ORKING with bootleggers 
in a New Mexican town in 
1930, del Rey met a girl and pro- 
posed to her the same day. He 
was only 15, but managed to con- 
vince officials he was older. The 
marriage ended in tragedy three 
months later when his wife was 
thrown from a horse and died of 
her injuries. Del Rey returned 
again to Minnesota where, in the 
summer of 1931, he managed to 
get a certificate of completion of 
high school, though he never for- 
mally graduated. A librarian in 
St. Charles encouraged him to go 
to college. Carlton College, in 
Minnesota, had been given a 
grant by del Rey’s grandfather. 
It was felt they might be willing 
to extend him a scholarship in 
return. Del Rey’s father also 
wrote to his half-brother, George 
L. Knapp, in Washington, 
D. C., to see what he might do. 
Both gambits paid off. Carlton 
College offered a scholarship, 
and Knapp volunteered to pay 
del Rey’s tuition at George Wash- 
ington University, and give him 
a room in his own home. 

The latter offer was accepted. 
Del Rey found that Knapp, who 
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had a daughter with a Ph.D. in 
chemistry, but no son, treated 
him with fatherly kindness. 
There was something else they 
would eventually have in com- 
mon. Knapp was the editor of a 
railroad brotherhood weekly 
newspaper called IjABOR. He had 
been a ■writer, and among his 
published works was a science 
fiction novel, as well as a quartet 
of shorter science-fantasies. At 
George Washington University 
del Rey majored in journalism 
and took a general course in the 
sciences, but he didn’t have the 
slightest conception of what he 
wanted to be. After two terms he 
dropped out of college. He de- 
cided to take a course in short- 
hand and typing as a way of 
gaining entree to firms where he 
might find some type of work he 
liked. The best the course did for 
him during the depression years, 
was to help him get a job as an 
office boy and comptometer oper- 
ator at the Crane Plumbing Co. in 
Washington, D.C. in 1934. He 
held that job until 1937. 

T hen occurred one of those 
freak bits of luck. Del Rey 
went to a Maryland gambling 
house one day in 1934 with $100 
and began to play roulette. He 
wound up with $6,000, bought a 
little restaurant, employing oth- 
ers to run it, and left his uncle’s 
home for his own lodging. His 
luck didn’t last long. Letters 


from home told of personal prob- 
lems that urgently required sub- 
stantial sums of money. On top 
of that, del Rey’s poor eating hab- 
its and the acquisition of a 
drinking problem were playing 
hob with his none-too-hardy con- 
stitution. To raise the money for 
his family’s problems and his 
own he was forced to sell the res- 
taurant in 1936. Then the news 
came that his father and his en- 
tire family had died in an auto 
accident. Eventually, he became 
so ill that only a major operation 
could save his life, and then he 
found himself without the physi- 
cal energy to do an effective day’s 
work at his job with the Crane 
Plumbing Co., which he had held 
on to all this time. He was fired 
and found himself broke. 

To survive, del Rey sold maga- 
zines door to door, worked in res- 
taurants, and did research for a 
man working on a bibliography 
of music in the United States. 
Del Rey averaged $5 a week. But 
even during this grim period del 
Rey was not without his literary 
interests. He had a deep love of 
Swinburne’s poetry; others who 
intrigued him were Browning, 
Burns, Milton and Kipling. 
Among American poets, Stephen 
Vincent Benet was his favorite. 
Although del Rey decried Long- 
fellow, a number of the titles of 
his stories are quotations from 
that poet, among them The Day 
is Dotie and The Wings of Night. 
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During 1933 del Rey began writ- 
ing verse, and claims to have sold 
20 poems under pen names to 
markets as prominent as ladies 

HOME JOURNAL and GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING. Then he abruptly de- 
cided he wasn’t a poet and quit 
writing verse in 1936. 

When he picked up the Aug. 
1932, AMAZING STORIES with John 
W. Campbell’s The Last Evolve 
tion, a philosophical story in 
which robots evolve into pure in- 
telligences, del Rey resumed 
reading science fiction on a regu- 
lar basis. His favorite writers 
were John Campbell, Raymond 
Z. Gallun, Jack Williamson, and 
Stanley G. Weinbaum. The in- 
fluence of all these writers is 
clearly revealed in del Rey’s early 
fiction, but in the efforts of his 
relatively more mature years no 
one shaper is as powerfully evi- 
dent as Clifford D. Simak. 

D uring this period in the de- 
velopment of science fiction, 
fan magazines were few; fans 
gained renown by the frequency 
and length of their letters in the 
readers’ columns. Del Rey was 
among the most prolific of this 
group. In the letters section of 
ASTOUNDING STORIES, — “Brass 
Tacks,’’ letters signed “Ramon F. 
Alvarez-del Rey’’ became a regu- 
lar feature of the section. While 
del Rey enjoyed seeing his letters 
in print he had felt no compul- 
sion to become a witer. The 


transition occurred as a result of 
an argument between him and a 
girl friend. In the course of a dis- 
cussion he had strongly criti- 
cized Manly Wade Wellman’s 
handling of a near-human ape in 
Outlaivs of Callisto (astounding 
SCIENCE-FICTION, April, 1936). 

“If you think you are so much 
better, let’s see you write one 
that ASTOUNDING will buy,” the 
girl taunted. 

Del Rey was taken aback: 
“Will you settle for a reply from 
the editor saying he liked the 
story ?” 

The girl agreed. Del Rey figured 
that on the strength of his letter- 
writing reputation he might be 
able to swing that much. He sat 
down and wrote The Faithful, a 
tale of intelligent dogs made 
nearly human by the experi- 
ments of Paul Kenyon, last hu- 
man survivor of a plague. The 
dogs remain instinctively loyal 
to him, for after 200,000 years of 
habit they are conditioned to 
serve. Before he dies, he brings 
them together with semi-civilized 
apes who will serve as their 
“hands.” He had kept his prom- 
ise to rewrite Wellman’s story in 
his own manner. Instead of a let- 
ter, a check for $40 arrived in 
January, 1938, which del Rey 
triumphantly showed his girl. 

Suddenly enthusiastic about 
writing, del Rey plunged into an- 
other story which grew into a 
12,000 word novelette about ice- 
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mining on Mars. Campbell re- 
jected it. Feeling that possibly 
the novelette was not his forte, 
del Key returned to the short 
story form with a second-person 
yarn in future tense on the cir- 
cle-in-time theme. Campbell did 
not like that one either. Years 
later it was rewritten from mem- 
ory for GALAXY SCIENCE FICTION 
as It Comes Out Here. 

Now discouraged, del Rey gave 
up on fiction and turned to other 
pursuits but when The Faithful 
appeared in the April, 1938, AS- 
TOUNDING SCIENCE-FICTION read- 
er reaction placed it second. As a 
result, del Rey received a letter 
from Campbell urging him to do 
more. Del Rey consulted Writer’s 
Yearbook for Campbell’s re- 
quirements. Among them he 
found : “even if the story is 
about a robot, there should be a 
human reaction.” That gave him 
the idea for Helen O’Loy, whose 
heroine was an atom-powered 
thinking machine, made of metal 
with a spun plastic exterior fash- 
ioned to minutely resemble a 
woman. Feminine impulses were 
electronically built into the de- 
vice. Helen falls in love with the 
man who owns her and, through 
a tender series of circumstances, 
succeeds in getting him to accept 
her as his wife. 

I N retrospect, The Faithful was 
far more influential than Hel- 
en O'Loy. It is almost a certainty 
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that Clifford D. Simak’s poig- 
nant development of the dogs in 
City took its cue from The Faith- 
ful. 

When del Rey decided to test 
how well he could do as a full- 
time writer, Campbell suggested 
he take the theme of L. Sprague 
de Camp’s delightful short story. 
The Gnarly Man (unknown, 
June, 1939), concerning the 
problems of a Neanderthal man 
in adjusting to modern civiliza- 
tion, and see if he could find a 
different appi’oach. Result: The 
Day is Done (astounding sci- 
ence-fiction, May, 1939), in 
which the last Neanderthal man, 
living off of the charity of the 
early tribes of “modern man,” 
dies of a broken heart. It proved 
a minor masterpiece. 

Del Rey tried to crack un- 
known and did with Forsaking 
All Others, a poetic tale of a little 
oak dryad who falls in love with 
a human and sacrifices her im- 
mortality and the life of her tree 
to consummate their union. 

Del Rey’s opportunity to place 
a novelette came with The Luck 
of Ignatz (astounding science- 
FICTION, Aug., 1939) in which an 
intelligent Venusian reptilian 
pet brings anyone close to him ill 
luck. The story line was hack- 
neyed, but a lengthy sequence 
where the space engineer re- 
deems himself by running the 
ship manually for 60 hours after 
the automatic controls had been 
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knocked out, possessed elements 
of the tense drama that would 
later make Nerves a hit. The hu- 
manistic qualities of del Rey at 
their finest gleamed through in 
The Coppersmith (unknown. 
Sept., 1939) as the adventures of 
a proud and industrious elf to 
find a place for himself in a 
world where his solder and tools 
are no longer effective on the 
modern metals used in pots 
completely engages the reader’s 
sympathies. A sequel, Doubled 
in Brass (unknown, Jan., 1940) 
was practically a command per- 
formance. 

G rowing in confidence, del 
Rey began to experiment 
with themes and techniques. In 
Habit (ASTOUNDING SCIENCE-FIC- 
TION, Nov., 1939) he wrote a 
sport story about racing rockets ; 
The Smallest God (ASTOUNDING 
SCIENCE-FICTION, January 1940) 
proved an entertaining tale of a 
rubber doll turned into an ani- 
mated creature when stuffed 
with a by-product of atomic fis- 
sion ; Reincarnate (astounding 
SCIENCE-FICTION, April, 1940) 
dealt with the transference of 
the personality of a horribly in- 
jured man into a mechanical 
body; and Dark Mission (as- 
tounding, July 1940) concerned 
a Martian who comes to earth to 
delay the first flight to that planet 
until the germs of a deadly plague 
have dissipated. 


The most successful story of 
that period with the readers was 
The Stars Look Down (astound- 
ing SCIENCE-FICTION, Aug., 1940) 
in which two opposing men, one 
championing liquid rocket fuels, 
the other atomic engines, race to 
be the first in space. Like Moses 
in the Bible, the “winner” finds 
that because of his heart, he can 
never pilot the ship into “the 
promised land.” Even then it 
was a variant on Heinlein’s Re- 
quiem, and the passage of years 
has badly dated it. In the same 
issue he employed the pen name 
of Philip St. John for a short 
story. Done With Eagles; another 
pen name, Philip James, was em- 
ployed for Carillon of Skulls, 
(UNKNOWN, Feb., 1941). 

But the middle of 1940 marked 
the end of a phase in del Rey’s 
career. He became involved in 
photography, spent most of his 
time in the darkroom rather than 
at a typewriter. Soon he was 
earning his living by making en- 
largements of five- and ten-cent 
photos which he hand-colored 
himself. Campbell tried hard, but 
del Rey would only come through 
with a story when he needed 
money for a special trip; other- 
wise he puttered happily in his 
darkroom. One of these infre- 
quent stories was The Wings of 
Night (ASTOUNDING SCIENCE-FIC- 
TION, Mar., 1942) concerning the 
last living moon “man” who 
needs copper in order to repro- 
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duce his race. Told in del Key’s 
most sympathetic vein, it proved 
very effective; variations on the 
theme have shown up periodical- 
ly since then. 

D el REY was particularly 
fond of My Name is Legion 
(ASTOUNDING SCIENCE-FICTION, 
June, 1942) in which he thought 
up a hellish circle-in-time fate 
for Adolf Hitler. But his banner 
story for the year was Nerves. 
The readership poll rated it tops 
in the issue. Ignoring the impact 
created by Nerves, del Rey went 
to St. Louis on a romantic er- 
rand, wrote Lunam Landing (Oc- 
tober, 1942 ASTOUNDING SCIENCE- 
FICTION) and went to work at 
McDonald Aircraft Co. as a 
sheetmetal worker and hand- 
former. 

Del Key’s desire for anonymity 
must have burned bright in 
1943, for out of three short sto- 
ries, two were published under 
other names. The Fifth Freedom 
(ASTOUNDING SCIENCE-FICTION, 
March, 1943) by “John Alvarez’’ 
was a plea for more enlightened 
treatment of conscientious objec- 
tors. Whom The Gods Love (as- 
tounding SCIENCE-FICTION, June, 
1943) was a mystical war story 
of a World War II Pacific fighter 
pilot given a second chance to 
justify his dead buddies. Much 
more effective was Renegade, un- 
der the nom de plume of “Marion 
Henry’’ (ASTOUNDING science- 


fiction, July, 1943), a moving 
and tender story of the affection 
of a community of civilized apes 
in Africa for an ex-playboy who 
has tutored them. (Little known 
is the fact that del Rey sold a 
short short and a short love story 
to COLLIERS in 1943, neither one 
fantasy.) 

Del Rey all 89 pounds and five 
foot four inches of him, moved to 
New York in 1944 and took a job 
as a counterman selling ham- 
burgers. He succeeded in selling 
Campbell one story. Kindness 
(ASTOUNDING SCIENCE-FICTION, 
Oct., 1944). Now 30 and lonely, 
del Rey went on a date with 
Helen Schlaz, proposed to her 
that night, and married her. He 
then made another stab at writ- 
ing. But when six stories in a 
row were rejected by Campbell, 
del Key’s confidence in his writ- 
ing ability hit its nadir. His 
flagging spirits were raised, how- 
ever, when Prime Press con- 
tracted for a hard cover collec- 
tion of his stories to be titled 
“. . , and some were human.” 
The publication of the book in 
1948, containing some of his best 
work, bolstered a fading reputa- 
tion. 

A t the Fifth World science 
Fiction Convention in Phila- 
delphia in 1947, del Rey was in- 
troduced to Scott Meredith, an 
enthusiastic science fiction fan 
who had built a flourishing liter- 
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ary agency in New York. Mere- 
dith signed him as a client. He 
also went to work for Meredith. 

In 1949 his second marriage 
broke up. But the same year the 
del Eey name came back into the 
spotlight in an unusual manner. 
A fan sent a letter to Campbell 
proposing titles and authors for 
a mythical all-star issue. Camp- 
bell delighted his readers by at- 
tempting to fulfill the “prophecy.” 
Among the stories requested was 
one by Lester del Key to be titled 
Over the Top. Del Key wrote this 
to order, and though it was a 
mediocre tale involving the first 
space explorer stranded on Mars, 
it proved psychologically impor- 
tant by placing del Rey on the 
same roster as Heinlein, van 
Vogt, Sturgeon and de Camp. 

There was a boom in science 
fiction; and new titles were ap- 
pearing. Del Rey dug his rejects 
out of the trunk and began of- 
fering them around. They sold 
with astonishing speed. Encour- 
aged, he decided to leave Scott 
Meredith’s employ and try his 
luck again at free-lancing. Swift- 
ly his skills began to return. 
That year he also sold the first of 
a series of teen-age science fic- 
tion novels to Winston, Marooned 
on Mars; it won the Boys Award 
for Teen-Age Fiction that year. 

A New York publisher named 
John Raymond asked del Rey to 
write a story for a projected new 
science fiction magazine, space 


SCIENCE FICTION. When del Rey 
delivered the story, Pursuit, Ray- 
mond asked him if he would like 
to edit the proposed magazine. 
The first issue, with Pursuit, a 
“chase” fantasy involving wild 
and unbelievable psi powers as 
its lead, was dated May, 1952; 
soon three other titles: science 
FICTION adventures, ROCKET STO- 
RIES and FANTASY MAGAZINE were 
added as companions. Del Rey 
proved a superior editor, but con- 
flict with the publisher over pol- 
icy resulted in his resignation in 
late 1953. 

D el REY’S third marriage on 
July 23, 1954 was to Evelyn 
Harrison who proved the great- 
est stabilizing influence of his 
life. A few years after their mar- 
riage they bought a small home 
in River Plaza, N. J., only blocks 
away from the residence of Fred 
Pohl, an old friend. Pohl was 
editing a series of science fiction 
anthologies for Ballantine Books 
made up entirely of original sto- 
ries. He commissioned del Rey to 
write a novelette for Star Short 
Novels, a paperback issued in 
1954. Del Rey’s contribution. For 
I Am a Jealous People, was a 
shocker in which earth is at- 
tacked by aliens who have the 
might of “Our God,” the God of 
Abraham and Moses, behind 
them. The closing lines are mem- 
orably sacriligious : “ ‘God has 
ended the ancient covenants and 
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declared Himself an enemy of all 
mankind,’ Amos said, and the 
chapel seemed to roll with his 
voice. ‘I say this to you : He has 
found a worthy opponent.’ ” 

This was the cynical, hard line 
that people now began to associ- 
ate with the new del Key. It had 
been increasingly reflected in his 
fiction since Nerves. It was even 
more evident in his public speak- 
ing appearances, inaugurated at 
The Eastern Science Fiction As- 
sociation (Newark, N. J.) meet- 
ing of Feb., 1948, where del Key 
revealed a strong speaking voice 
and a rare ability to organize and 
expound his arguments. This tal- 
ent eventually made him a regu- 
lar guest on “The Long John 
Nebel Show,” a “talk” program 
originating from WOR, New 
York, nightly from midnight to 
5:00 A.M. In over 300 appear- 
ances to date, he incisively lam- 
pooned flying saucers. Shaver- 
ism, Dianetics, Abominable 
Snowmen, telepathy, psionics, 
and the broader spectrum of all 
superstitions and misconceptions 
which the human race is heir to. 

Thus was created an image of 
Lester del Rey as a rebel, re- 
former and iconoclast — an illu- 
sion which his actions encour- 
aged but which the facts refused 
to support. Del Rey’s stories 
rarely involved social protest; 
particularly in the beginning, 
they were repeated pleas for so- 
ciety to make a place for the in- 


dependent spirit. They are pil- 
grimages of loneliness. The 
characters do not ask for reform, 
only for acceptance. Del Rey 
never blames society for his 
problems. Rather he blames the 
limitations of his physical equip- 
ment. “The Smallest God,” 
though superior in intelligence, 
chafes at his size and works to- 
ward and achieves his goal: 
transference into the body of a 
six-foot artificial man. Dave 
Mannen in Over the Top, when 
stranded on Mars with no hope 
of rescue, bitterly reflects : “With 
a Grade-A brain and a matinee 
idol’s face, he’d been given a 
three-foot body and the brilliant 
future of a circus freak. It had 
looked like the big chance, then. 
Fame and statues they could 
keep, but the book and the en- 
dorsement rights would have put 
him where he could look down 
and laugh at the six-footers. And 
the guys with the electronic 
brains had cheated him out of 
it.” 

'Y'ET essentially del Rey’s work 
J- reflects optimism. His stories 
hold forth hope for the individ- 
ual and for Man. His personal 
hardships appear to have stirred 
in him deep feeling for, not 
hatred or resentment towards, 
the human race. Most of his end- 
ings ai-e “happy” ones, though 
they frequently are the result of 
extraordinary compromises on 
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the part of the characters. His 
rages are directed at patterns of 
thought which he feels threaten 
the progress of mankind, rather 
than at individuals or institu- 
tions. Even his novel. The Elev- 
enth Commandment (Eegency 
Books, Jan., 1962) which at first 
glance appears to be a no-quar- 
ter-given attack on the Catholic 
Church’s birth control policy, 
conforms to that pattern : It ends 
with the clergy’s policy proven 
right in the framework of the 
hypothetical situation postulated 
in the book. 

Again and again del Bey’s 
work show’s elements that have 


influenced the course of science 
fiction, gained him a wide per- 
sonal following and the respect 
of his contemporaries. His great- 
est drawback has been that he 
has never learned the lesson of 
self-discipline. His facade of 
toughness would seem to be fab- 
ricated more to maintain his own 
self-estimation than as a defense 
against the world. Nevertheless 
its manifestation in his writing 
represents a psychological con- 
flict that dams up the release of 
a reservoir of compassion. When 
this is resolved, del Bey will find 
a promising future still before 
him. 
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Are you dissatisfied with 
the programs that come 
through your television 
set? Don't complain too 
much. Look what came 
through Miss Twilley'sl 


T elevision made Miss Enid 
T Willey’s life endurable by 
providing the romance which 
life had withheld. So when the 
picture tube in her old-fashioned 
set blew out, it was a major cri- 
sis. But Ed Jacklin’s phone didn’t 
ring. The spare twenty eight 
inch tube in Jacklin’s T.V. shop 
remained undisturbed on the 
shelf. And the drawn shades of 
Miss Twilley’s living room gave 
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no hint of what was happening 
behind them. The town of Ellen- 
burg went its suburban way un- 
aware of the crisis in its residen- 
tial district. 

Which was probably just as 
well. 

Frozen with terror, Miss Twil- 
ley sat in spastic rigidity, her 
horrified eyes riveted on the 
thing in front of her. One mo- 
ment she had been suffering em- 
phatic pangs of unrequited love 
with a bosomy T.V. blonde, the 
next she was staring into a rec- 
tangular hole of Cimmerian 
blackness that writhed, twisted 
and disgorged a shape that made 
her tongue cleave to the roof of 
her mouth and her throat con- 
strict against the scream that 
fought for release. 

It wasn’t a large shape but it 
was enormously impressive de- 
spite the lime green shorts and 
cloak that partially covered it. It 
was obviously reptilian. The red 
skin with its faint reticulated 
pattern of ancestral scales, the 
horns, the lidless eyes, the taper- 
ing flexible tail, the sinuous grace 
and Mephistophelean face were 
enough to identify it beyond 
doubt. 

Her television set had dis- 
gorged the devil! 

Silence draped the room in 
smothering folds as Miss Twil- 
ley’s frozen eyeballs were caught 
and held for a moment by the 
devil’s limpid green eyes whose 


depths swirled for an instant 
with uncontrolled surprise. The 
devil looked around the room, at 
the closed drapes, the dim lights, 
the shabby furniture and the 
plate of cookies and the teapot on 
the tray beside Miss Twilley’s 
chair. He shook his head. 

“No pentacle, no candles or in- 
cense, no altar, no sacrifice. Not 
even a crystal ball,’’ he mur- 
mured in an impeccable Savile 
Row accent. “My dear young 
woman — just hmv in Eblis’ name 
did you do it? There isn’t a sin- 
gle sixth order focus in this 
room.’’ 

“Do what?’’ Miss Twilley man- 
aged to croak. 

“Construct a gateway”, the 
devil said impatiently. “A bridge 
between your world and mine.” 

“I didn’t,” Miss Twilley said. 
“You came crawling out of the 
picture tube of my T.V. set — or 
what was the picture tube,” she 
amended as her eyes strayed to 
the rectangle of darkness. 

The devil turned and eyed the 
T.V. curiously, giving Miss Twil- 
ley an excellent view of his tail 
which protruded through a slit 
in his cloak. She eyed it with ap- 
prehension and distaste. 

“Ah — I see,” the devil mur- 
mured, “a third order electronic 
communicator transformed to a 
sixth order generator by an acci- 
dental short circuit. Most inter- 
esting. The statistical chances of 
this happening are about 1.75 to 
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the 25th power, give or take a 
couple of hundred thousand. You 
are an extremely fortunate hu- 
man.” 

“That’s not what I would call 
it,” Miss Twilley said. 

T he devil smiled, an act that 
made him look oddly like 
Krishna Menon. “You are dis- 
turbed,” he said, “but you really 
needn’t keep projecting such raw 
fear. I have no intention of harm- 
ing you. Quite the contrary in 
fact.” 

Miss Twilley wasn’t reassured. 
Devils with British accents were 
probably untrustworthy. “Why 
don’t you go back to hell where 
you came from?” she asked pet- 
tishly. 

“I wish,” the devil said with a 
shade of annoyance in his beauti- 
fully modulated voice, “that you 
would stop using those terminal 
“I’s”, I’m a Devi, not a devil — and 
my homeworld is Hel, not hell. 
One “1”, not two. I’m a species, 
not a spirit.” 

“It makes no difference,” Miss 
Twilley said. “Either way you’re 
disconcerting, particularly when 
you come slithering out of my 
T.V. set”. 

“It might give your television 
industry a bad name,” the Devi 
agreed. “But there are many of 
your race who claim the device is 
an invention of mine.” 

“I don’t enjoy being fright- 
ened,” Miss Twilley said coldly. 


She was rapidly recovering her 
normal self-possession. “And I 
would have felt much better if 
you had stayed where you be- 
longed and minded your own 
business,” she finished. 

“But my dear young lady,” the 
Devi protested. “I never dreamed 
that I would frighten you, and 
besides you are my business.” He 
smiled gently at the suddenly re- 
frozen Miss Twilley. 

I must be dreaming. Miss Twil- 
ley thought wildly. This has to 
be a nightmare. After all, this is 
the Twentieth Century and there 
are no such things as devils. 

“Of course there aren’t,” the 
Devi said. 

“I only hope I wake up before 
I go stark raving mad!” Miss 
Twilley murmured. “Now he’s 
answering before I say any- 
thing.” 

“You’re not asleep,” he said 
unreassuringly. “I merely read 
your mind.” He grimaced dis- 
tastefully. “And what a mass of 
fears, inhibitions, repressions, 
conventions and attitudes it is! 
Ugh! It’s a good thing for your 
race that minds like yours are 
not in the majority. It would be 
disastrous. Or do you realize 
you’re teetering on the verge of 
paranoia. You are badly in need 
of adjustment.” 

“I’m not! You’re lying! You’i'e 
the Father of Lies” she snapped. 

“And liars (he made it sound 
like “lawyers”) so I’m told. Nev- 
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ertheless I’m telling you the 
truth. I don’t care to be confused 
with some anthropomorphic fig- 
ment of your superstitious imagi- 
nation. I’m as real as you are. I 
have a name — Lyf — ^just as yours 
is Enid Twilley. I’m the mardak 
of Gnoth, an important entity in 
my enclave. And I have no inten- 
tion of seizing you and carrying 
you off to Hel. The Council would 
take an extremely dim view of 
such an action. Passing a human 
permanently across the hyper- 
spatial gap that separates our 
worlds is a crime — unless con- 
sent in writing is obtained prior 
to such passage.” 

“I’ll bet!” 

“Are you calling me a liar?” 
Lyf asked softly. 

“That’s the general idea.” 

“There’s a limit to human in- 
solence,” Lyf said icily. “No 
wonder some of my colleagues 
occasionally incinerate members 
of your race.” 

Miss Twilley choked back the 
crudity that fluttered on her lips. 

“That’s better”, Lyf said ap- 
provingly. “You really should 
practice self control. It’s good 
for you. And you shouldn’t make 
assumptions based upon incom- 
plete data. Your books that deal 
with my race are notoriously one- 
sided. I came through that gate- 
way because you needed my help. 
And yet you’d chase me off with- 
out really knowing whether you 
want my services or not.” 


“I don’t want any part of you,” 
Miss Twilley said sincerely. “I 
don’t need a thing you can give 
me. I’m healthy, fairly well off 
and — she was about to say “hap- 
py” but changed it quickly to 
“satisfied with things as they 
are.” It wasn’t quite a lie. 

L yf looked at her critically. 

“Permit me to disagree,” he 
said smoothly. “But you are 
wrong on every count. You are 
neither satisfied, wealthy nor 
happy. Frankly, Miss Twilley, 
you could use a great deal of 
help. In fact, you need it desper- 
ately.” 

“I am thirty eight years old,” 
Miss Twilley said. “That’s old 
enough to recognize a high pres- 
sure sales pitch. And you needn’t 
be so insulting about my appear- 
ance. After all, I don’t have my 
makeup on.” 

Lyf flinched. “I almost hate to 
do this,” he murmured. “But you 
have doubted my honesty. Per- 
haps it is compensation to hide a 
feeling of inferiority. Primitive 
egos are notorious for such acts. 
But the truth is probably less 
harmful than permitting you to 
lie to yourself.” 

Miss Twilley jumped angrily to 
her feet. “How dare you call me 
a liar !” she snapped. She towered 
over the Devi, her tall bony body 
a knobby statue of wrath. 

Lyf’s eyes locked with hers. 
“Sit down,” he said coldly. 
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And to her surprised con- 
sternation, she did. A physical 
force seemed to flow from him 
and force her back into the chair. 
She sat rigidly, seething with a 
mixture of fear and indignation 
as Lyf picked up his discourse 
where he had dropped it. 

“You are not satisfied,” he said 
quietly “because you are under- 
nourished, ungainly, and ugly. 
You would like to be attractive. 
You wish to be admired. You 
long to be loved. Yet you are not.” 

“That’s enough !” Miss Twilley 
snapped. “Neither man nor Devi 
has the right to insult me in my 
own house.” 

“I am not insulting you,” Lyf 
said patiently. “I am telling you 
the truth. Now as for this busi- 
ness of being well-off, which I in- 
fer, means moderately wealthy — 
you are not. There was a small 
Inheritance from your father, but 
through mismanagement and in- 
ept investments it is today less 
than fifteen thousand dollars, al- 
though it was fifty thousand 
when you received it a few years 
ago.” 

“You are the devil!” she 
gasped. 

“I told you I could read your 
mind. I’m a telepath.” 

“I don’t believe you. You found 
out somehow.” 

“You’re not thinking,” he said. 
“How could I? Now, as for your 
health, you will be dead in six 
months without my help. You 


have adenocarcinoma of the pan- 
creas which has already begun to 
metastasize. You cannot possibly 
survive with the present state of 
medicine your race possesses. Of 
course, your doctors do have in- 
genious ways of alleviating the 
pain,” he added comfortingly, 
“like chordotomy and neurec- 
tomy”. 

Miss Twilley didn’t recognize 
the last two words, but they 
sounded unpleasant. She had 
been worried about her health, 
but to hear this quiet-voiced 
death sentence paralyzed her 
with a cold crawling terror. “It’s 
not true!” she gasped. Yet she 
knew it was. 

“I could make a fortune as a 
diagnostician for your sham — 
your doctors”, Lyf said. “It’s as 
true as the fact that I’m a Devi 
from Hel. Actually, my dear Miss 
Twilley, I had no intention of 
coming here even though your 
gateway appeared in my library. 
But I was intrigued enough to 
scan through it. And when I saw 
you at the other end, frightened, 
diseased, and friendless, I could 
not help feeling pity for you. You 
needed my help badly.” He sighed 
“Empathy is a Devi’s weak point. 
Naturally I couldn’t refuse your 
appeal.” He shrugged. “At least 
I have offered to help, and my 
conscience is clear if you refuse.” 
He wrapped his cloak around him 
with a movement of his lithe 
body that was symbolic. The case 
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had been stated. His part was 
done. 

I HAVE nothing more to say”, 
Lyf added. “If you do not wish 
me to stay I shall leave.” He 
turned toward the T.V. set. 
“After I have vanished”, he said 
over his shoulder “you may turn 
the set off. The gateway will dis- 
appear.” He shrugged. “Next 
time I’ll look for a sabbat or some 
other normal focal point before I 
enter a gateway. This has been 
thoroughly unsatisfying.” 
“Wait!” Miss Twilley gasped. 
He paused. “Have you changed 
your mind?” 

“Maybe.” 

“For a human female, that’s 
quite a concession,” he said, “but 
I’m a Devi. I need a more devi- 
nate- er- definite answer.” 

“Would you give me twenty 
four hours?” Miss Twilley said. 

“So you can check my diag- 
nosis?” 

She nodded. 

Lyf shrugged. “Why not. If 
your T.V. holds out that long. 
I’ll give you that much time. 
Longer if necessary. You can’t 
really be blamed for being a 
product of your culture — and 
your culture has rejected the 
Snake. It would be easier if you 
were a Taoist or a Yezidee. 

“But I’m not,” Miss Twilley 
said miserably. “And I can’t help 
thinking of you as the Enemy.” 
“We Devi get blamed for a lot 


of things,” Lyf admitted, “anff 
taken collectively there’s some 
truth in them. We gave you basic 
knowledge of a number of things 
such as medicine, writing, law, 
and the scientific method. But we 
can’t be blamed for the uses to 
which you have put them.” 

“Are you sui'e I have cancer?” 
she interrupted. 

“Of the pancreas”, he said. 

“And you can cure it ?” 

“Easily. Anyone with a knowl- 
edge of fifth order techniques can 
manipulate cellular structures. 
There’s very little I can’t do, 
and with proper equipment about 
the only thing that can’t be de- 
feated is death. You’ve heard, I 
suppose, of tumors that have dis- 
appeared spontaneously.” Miss 
Twilley nodded. 

“Most of them are Devian 
work. Desperate humans some- 
times use good sense, find a me- 
dium and generate a sixth order 
focus. And occasionally one of us 
will hear and come.” 

“And the others ?” 

“I don’t know,” Lyf said. “I 
could guess that some of you can 
crudely manipulate fifth order 
forces, but that would only be a 
guess.” He spread his hands in a 
gesture of incomprehension in- 
congruously Gallic. “I don’t know 
why I’m taking all this trouble 
with you, but I will make a con- 
cession to your conditioning. See 
your doctors. And then, if you 
want my help, call through the 
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gateway. I’ll probably hear you, 
but if I don’t, keep calling.” 

The darkness where the pic- 
ture tube had been writhed and 
swirled as he dove into it and 
vanished. 

“Whew!” Miss Twilley said 
shakily. “That was an experi- 
ence!” 

She walked unsteadily toward 
the T.V. set. “I’d better turn this 
off just in case he gets an idea 
of coining back. Trust a devil! 
Hardly!” Her hand touched the 
switch and hesitated. “But per- 
haps he was telling the truth” 
she murmured doubtfully. “May- 
be I’d better leave it on.” She 
smiled wryly. “Anyway — it’s in- 
surance.” 

* 

[SS TWILLEY,” the doctor 
said slowly “can you take a 
shock?” 

“I’ve done it before. What’s 
the matter? Don’t tell me that I 
have an adenocarcinoma of the 
pancreas that’ll kill me in six 
months.” 

The doctor eyed her with 
startled surprise. “We haven’t 
pinpointed the primary site, but 
the tests are positive. You do 
have an adenocarcinoma, and it 
has involved so many organs 
that we cannot operate. You have 
about six months left to live.” 

“My God!” Miss Twilley 
gasped. “He was telling the 
truth!” 

“Who was telling — ” the doc- 


tor began. But he was talking to 
empty air. Miss Twilley had run 
from the office. The doctor sighed 
and shrugged. Probably he 
shouldn’t have told her. One nev- 
er can tell how these things will 
work out. She had the diagnosis 
right and she looked like a pretty 
hard customer. But she certainly 
didn’t act like one. 

» * * 

Panting with fear, Enid Twil- 
ley unlocked the door of her 
house and dashed into the living 
room. Thank G — thank good- 
ness! she thought with relief. 
The set was still working. The 
black tunnel was still there. 

“Help!” she screamed. “Lyf! 
Please! come back!” 

The blackness writhed and the 
Devi appeared. He was wearing 
an orange and purple striped out- 
fit this time. Miss Twilley shud- 
dered. 

“Well?” Lyf asked. 

“You were right,” she said 
faintly. “The doctor says it’s 
cancer. Will you cure me?” 

“For a price,” Luf said. 

“But you said — ” 

“I said nothing except that I 
felt sorry for you and that I 
could cure you. Even your own 
doctors charge a fee.” 

“There had to be a catch in it,” 
Miss Twilley said bitterly. 

“It will be a fair price. It won’t 
be excessive.” 

“My soul?” Miss Twilley whis- 
pered. 
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“Your soul? Ha! Just what 
would I do with your soul? It 
would be no use to me — assum- 
ing that you have one. No — I 
don’t want your soul.” 

“Then what do you want ?” 

“Your body.” 

“So that’s it!” Miss Twilley 
blushed a bright scarlet. 

“Hmm’-with that color you’re 
not bad looking.” Lyf said. 

“Would you want my body 
right away?” 

“Of course not. That wouldn’t 
be a fair contract. You should 
have use of it for a reasonable 
time on your homeworld. Say 
about ten years. After that it be- 
comes mine.” 

“How long?” 

“For the rest of your life.” 

“That doesn’t seem quite fair. 
I’m thirty eight now. Ten years 
from now I’ll be forty eight. I’ll 
live perhaps to eighty. That gives 
you over thirty years.” 

“It gives you them, too,” Lyf 
said. 

“But your world is alien.” 

“Not entirely. There are quite 
a few humans on Hel. You’d have 
plenty of company.” 

“I can imagine,” she said drily. 

Lyf flinched. “I’ve told you I 
do not like those anthopomorphic 
references to my race.” 

“So you say. But I don’t trust 
you even though you’ve told me 
the truth about my body. I won’t 
sell my soul.” 

“I’ll put a disclaimer in writ- 


ing if that will satisfy you,” Lyf 
said wearily. “I’m tired of hag- 
gling.” 

“But will you obey it.” 

“With us Devi, a contract is 
sacred. Even your mythology 
tells you that much.” 

She nodded. “Of course, I’d 
want a few more things than 
health,” she said. “I’d want to 
enjoy these ten years on earth.” 

“That is understandable. I’ll 
consider any reasonable request.” 

“Beauty?” 

“As you humans understand it. 
Sarcoplasty isn’t too difficult.” 

“Wealth?” 

“That’s more difficult. And 
more expensive. But I could per- 
haps give you a one month 
chronograph survey. In that time 
you could probably arrange to 
become rich enough to be inde- 
pendent. But I can’t guarantee 
unlimited funds. And besides 
you’re not worth it.” 

Miss Twilley bridled briefly 
and then nodded. “That’s fair 
enough I suppose. And there’s 
one more thing. I want to be 
happy.” 

“I can do nothing about that. 
You make or lose your o^vn hap- 
piness. I can provide you such 
tangible things as a healthy 
body, beauty and money, but 
what you do with them is entire- 
ly your own affair. No man or 
Devi can guarantee happiness”. 
He paused and looked thought- 
fully at a point above Miss Twil- 
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ley’s head. “I could, perhaps, pro- 
vide you with a talent such as 
singing or manual dexterity — 
and even make sufficient adjust- 
ments in your inhibitions so you 
could employ your skill. But that 
is all. Not even I can play Eblis.” 

M ISS TWILLEY’S eyes glit- 
tered. If he could only do 
what he said it would be worth 
any payment he demanded. She 
had never been pretty. As a child 
she had been bony, ungainly, 
awkward and ugly. As an adult 
she had only lost the awkward- 
ness. Boys had never liked her. 
Men avoided her. And she want- 
ed desperately to be admired. 
And, of course, she was about to 
die. That alone would be reason 
enough. She was appalled at the 
thought of dying. At thirty eight 
she was too young. Perhaps 
thirty of forty years from now 
the prospect wouldn’t be so terri- 
fying, but not now — not when 
she hadn’t lived at all. Life had 
suddenly become very precious, 
and its immediate extinction ap- 
palled her. She wasn’t, she re- 
flected wryly, the stuff from 
which heroes or martyrs were 
made, and ten years were a lot 
more than six months. As far as 
repayment was concerned it was 
a long way off, and Hel was prob- 
ably not much worse than Ellen- 
burg. 

“In my opinion Hel’s infinitely 
better,’’ Lyf interjected.” 


“You’re prejudiced,” Miss Twil- 
ley said absently, — now if she had 
a figure like — hmm — say one of 
those movie actresses, and a face 
like — hmmm — and money to go 
with them — hmm — it just might 
be worth the price. Of course, it 
might not. It could be something 
like a salt mine — or — ” 

“It’s nothing at all like a salt 
mine”, Lyf said. “The hours are 
reasonable and there’s plenty of 
free time outdoors if you want it. 
The food isn’t the Cafe Eitz, but 
its nourishing, and the life is 
healthful. After all we Devi 
aren’t savages.” 

“I wonder,” she said thought- 
fully — now if I could — hmm — say 
a gold lame sheath dress — ah! — 
and perhaps in a bikini — 

“Women!” Lyf sighed and 
gave up. Why should he bother 
about listing the disadvantage. 
She hadn’t been listening to the 
advantages. 

“What are you stopping for?” 
Miss Twilley demanded. “I’m lis- 
tening.” 

“There are a few other things 
such as free medical care, splen- 
did recreation facilities, and con- 
ducted tours of Hel.” 

“And the disadvantages ?” 

“Very few. There’s no pay, of 
course, and you will be required 
to devote a certain amount of 
time to my seiwice. On the whole, 
employment on Hel isn’t much 
different than here except that 
it’s a bit more enlightened.” 
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“Like slavery?” Miss Twilley 
smiled unpleasantly. “You’re not 
dealing with a fool.” 

“The concept of freedom is a 
relative thing,” Lyf said. “And 
who among us, either Devi or 
human, is truly free. And what 
is the essential difference be- 
tween being a slave to society 
and a slave to an individual ? We 
Devi don’t have such a high I'e- 
gard for physical liberty — ■” 

“Obviously.” 

“But as long as you do your 
work, there’s no interference 
with your outside activities. You 
can think and read as you please. 
We supply our help with a very 
complete library — and keep it up 
to date.” 

“Is that so?” 

Lyf paled to a dull pink. “I 
wish you’d stop mentally dredg- 
ing those old lies about fire and 
brimstone. They’re embarassing. 
It’s been quite a few thousand 
years since a Devi has derived 
any satisfaction from sadism. 
We’ve removed that particular 
trait from our race. You won’t be 
overworked or cruelly treated. 
And you won’t be beaten or sub- 
jected to physical torture. Since 
I have no knowledge of what you 
might consider mental torture, I 
couldn’t say whether there wmuld 
be any or not. I think not, since 
no other human has complained 
of being mentally misused, but I 
can’t tell.” 


W HY can’t you? You can read^ 
my mind.” 

“Only your thoughts, not your 
emotions or attitudes.” 

Miss Twilley shrugged. “It 
sounds fair enough, but twenty 
or thirty years for ten is a high 
price.” 

“You fail to consider the costs 
involved. Your physical rehabili- 
tation will be expensive and your 
financial even more so. I’ll have 
to employ the Time Study En- 
clave to predict a financial plan 
for you, and chronography isn’t 
cheap.” 

“Why can’t you just give me 
the money?” 

Lyf shrugged. “I don’t have it 
— and I couldn’t supply you with 
gold. It would be suspicious and 
we try to avoid attracting atten- 
tion to our clients or ourselves. 
Humans have some rather messy 
ways of abrogating a fellow hu- 
man’s contract. So you acquire 
your wealth within the frame- 
work of your society — through 
the stock market in your case.” 
“Oh— I see.” 

“Your money is enough to 
start you off. I’ll show you how 
to make it multiply.” 

“And if I cheat you?”. Miss 
Twilley asked. 

“You won’t, I’m not utterly 
naive. There is a security clause 
in the contract which must be 
fulfilled.” 

“And what is that?” 

“I put my mark on you. That 
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makes you a permanent sixth or- 
der focus I can contact at any 
time.” 

“That gives you quite an ad- 
vantage.” 

“Have you ever read any con- 
tracts on your own world? I’m 
not asking for a thing more than 
your grantors do. In fact, not as 
much. Read a mortgage some- 
time if you don’t believe me’.’ 
Lyf eyed her with mild reproof. 
“Think, he said. “When — even in 
your perverted mythology — has 
one of my race failed to live up 
to his end of an agreement? Who 
has done the cheating? Who at- 
tempts to break contracts? Your 
whole history is filled with spe- 
cious promises, broken words, 
and outright falsehood. Just why 
do you think we had to make con- 
tracts in the first place? Because 
you humans cheated at every op- 
portunity. And you still do. 
That’s why we must have guar- 
antees. We go to all the expense, 
take all the risk and then run the 
added risk of being double 
crossed. That’s too much.” 

“But our souls are beyond 
price.” 

“I’ve already told you that I 
care nothing for your soul. It’s 
useless to me.” He frowned. “We 
have had to fight that canai-d for 
centuries. We Devi are practical 
folk, not starry-eyed idealists. 
We deal in real property, not in 
intangibles. Now stop quibbling 
and make up your mind. You’ve 


heard the concessions. After all, 
there is a limit to altruism. Now 
if you don’t want to deal, say so 
and I’ll leave. It will be no skin 
off my tail if you don’t accept.” 
Lyf half turned toward the T.V. 
set. 

“I haven’t said I wouldn’t,” 
Miss Twilley said. 

“Nor have you said you would. 
Now speak up. My time’s valua- 
ble.” 

“Oh — very well,” Miss Twilley 
said sulkily. “I accept.” 

Lyf smiled, reached under his 
cloak and produced a long sheet 
of paper covered with writing. 
“You’re a hard bargainer. Miss 
Twilley,” he said. “You extracted 
every condition you could possi- 
bly get on a deal of this kind. My 
congratulations. This is a per- 
sonal contract I had drawn up. 
It’s in English so you can under- 
stand it. All you do is sign both 
copies. In transactions like this 
no witnesses are necessary.” 

“You don’t mind if I read it 
first?” Miss Twilley said. “Not 
that I don’t trust you — but this 
is business.” 

“Not at all,” Lyf said “and 
please note the escape clause 
which allows you a peremptory 
withdraw if you are not satisfied 
with the basic services.” 

lyriSS TWILLEY eyed the pa- 
-L’-L per, skipping over the legal 
jargon, but carefully reading the 
specific provisions. It was de- 
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ceptively simple and completely 
binding. But it didn’t vary from 
Lyf’s proposals. She would have 
ten years of health wealth and 
beauty, in return for which she 
would surrender her body to Lyf, 
mardak of Gnoth, to employ as 
he saw fit — within certain limits 
provided by the exceptions. She 
sighed. It was fair enough, she 
supposed. There were a few ex- 
ceptions like the suicide clause 
that allowed Lyf to take immedi- 
ate possession if she tried to kill 
herself, and the war clause which 
permitted him to remove her to a 
safe place for the duration of the 
conflict. She shrugged. There 
didn’t seem to be anything wrong 
with it except the tone. Somehow 
it managed to convey the impres- 
sion of a property rather than a 
personal transaction. 

“It’s always best to keep these 
things impersonal,” The Devi 
said, “You sign on the bottom 
line underneath my cartouche.” 

Miss Twilley signed. 

“And now,” Lyf said briskly 
“there are a few formalities. Not 
that I don’t trust you, of course, 
but business is business. Will you 
please disrobe?” 

“Must I?” 

Lyf nodded. “You must. I I'eal- 
ize that this is embarassing for 
you, but it would be infinitely 
more embarassing if I placed my 
mark upon you while you were 
clothed.” 

Miss Twilley shivered a little 


as she reached for the zipper of 
her skirt. But she had expected 
something like this. 

Lyf looked at her critically. 
“You’re worse than I thought,” 
he said. “However, your skeleton 
seems structurally sound and 
well proportioned. Now please 
turn around.” 

Miss Twilley had hardly 
turned her back when a lance of 
numbing cold struck her in the 
base of the spine. She jumped 
involuntarily as Lyf’s voice came 
to her ears. 

“There — that does it.” He 
walked past her and turned off 
the T.V. The black hole winked 
out, leaving a shattered picture 
tube where it had been. “Now 
that you’re a sixth order focal 
point we can dispense with this 
monstrosity,” he said. “The auto- 
matics on Hel will generate a 
new gateway shortly.” 

“Now what?” Miss Twilley 
asked. She wasn’t sure that she 
liked the idea of being a sixth 
order focus. 

“The mark leaves a small red 
lesion,” Lyf said, “but it won’t 
bother you. However, I should 
warn you not to attempt to have 
it removed. That could be quite 
painful and perhaps fatal.” He 
moved in front of her. “I expect 
that we’d better start therapy 
right away. That tumor isn’t go- 
ing to be easy to remove.” His 
eyes were level with her own, 
twin pools of clear bottomless 
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green with the darker spots of 
his pupils sharply demarcated 
from the surrounding iris. With 
mild surprise she realized that 
they were oval rather than round, 
and that their ellipses were grow- 
ing — and encompassing her in 
their inner darkness. 

L yf eyed her solicitously 
from a chair next to her bed. 
There was a faint proprietory 
glint in his eyes but his voice 
was as soft as ever. “It’s all done 
Enid,” he said. “How do you like 
it?” 

Miss Twilley didn’t like the 
use of her first name. It sounded 
entirely too familiar, but she 
supposed that there was little she 
could do about it. After all he did 
have certain rights, even though 
their full exercise was some 
years hence. She stirred sleepily. 
She was in her own bedroom and 
the bed that she had slept in 
these past eighteen years was 
familiar and comforting. Except 
for the Devi sitting beside her 
everything was normal down to 
the last fold of the flannel night- 
gown that covered her. 

She felt oddly alive, and some- 
how different. There was a full- 
ness to her body and a heaviness 
to her chest. She looked down 
and gasped with surprise and 
pleasure at the jutting rise of 
the nightgown. She had changed ! 

“That was the biggest part of 
the specifications,” Lyf said with 


the faintest hint of amusement 
in his voice. “Your mental pat- 
terns were extraordinarily pre- 
cise about some things. About 
others I had to use my own judg- 
ment. I hope the overall , effect 
meets with your approval.” 

Miss Twilley felt as excited as 
an adolescent on her first date. 
She slipped out of bed and pad- 
ded on bare feet over to the van- 
ity in the corner. Eagerly she 
eyed herself in the big mirror. 
Even in the nightgown she looked 
good. Her face was still her own 
but it had been subtly changed, 
the features smoothed and rear- 
ranged. Her pale blue eyes were 
now a smoky gray, and her plain 
mouse-brown hair had reddish 
glints in it and was much thicker 
than before. It was a very satis- 
factory face, smooth and beauti- 
ful, and years younger. Why — 
she looked barely twenty five! 

With a quick movement she 
bent grasped the hem of her 
gown and pulled it over her head. 

And gasped ! 

She had never dreamed of 
looking like this, even in her 
wildest flights of fancy! 

“Like it?” Lyf asked from his 
seat in the corner. 

“Like it!” she chortled. “I 
adore it!” How on Earth did you 
do it? You’ve not only made 
me beautiful, you’ve made me 
young!” 

“I didn’t do it on Earth”, Lyf 
admitted. “I took you to Hel 
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where there’s some decent equip- 
ment. It wasn’t much,” he added 
vaguely, “merely the application 
of some rather simple cellular bi- 
ology — mostly a rearrangement 
of DNA molecules and a bit of 
sarcoplasty. Actually it wasn’t 
too difficult. The removal of your 
tumor was much harder. You’ll 
find that two w’eeks have gone 
from your life, but they’ve been 
w'ell spent.” 

“I should say they have!” Miss 
Twilley said as she pirouetted 
slowly before the glass. Her 
brows knit in a tiny frown as she 
saw her only blemish, a bright 
red spot at the base of her spine. 

“The mark can’t be helped,” 
Lyf said, “but it doesn’t detract 
at all. And it wmn’t show even in 
a bikini.” 

“Forty, tw^enty four, thirty 
six.” Miss Twilly breathed. “Lyf 
— I could kiss you!” 

“I’d rather you wouldn’t,” Lyf 
said. “There is, after all, a cer- 
tain species incompatibility be- 
tween yours and mine. Inciden- 
tally,. you have perfect health. 
You’ll never know a sick day for 
the rest of your life which should 
be quite long. And I gave you a 
fine singing voice, and a mental 
attitude that will let you use it.” 

“Thank you,” Miss Twdlley 
murmured as she stared at her 
reflection. 

“I’ve left instructions for your 
financial operations on your 
dresser. Follow them and you’ll 


be financially independent. I 
think that does it. Everything is 
satisfactory, I trust.” 

“Completely,” Miss Twilley 
breathed, never removing her 
eyes from the mirror. 

“Then I shall be leaving.” 

lyriSS TWILLEY drew in a 
-I-’-*- deep breath and observed 
the results with utter fascina- 
tion. “Don’t you think I’m beau- 
tiful?” she asked. 

Lyf smiled. “Different worlds, 
different standards” he said. 
“Beautiful isn’t quite the woi'd I 
w'ould use.” 

“What word would you use?” 

“Useful,” Lyf said. 

“Useful? Hmm. What do you 
mean?” 

“It should be obvious,” Lyf 
said. “But I suppose it isn’t. You 
humans are a strange lot. You 
assume. You don’t reason. And it 
always shocks you to find that 
your assumptions are wrong.” 

Miss Twilley looked at him 
with wide eyes. A cold chill ran 
down her spine and poked tin- 
gling rootlets of ice into her vis- 
cera. “What have I assumed?” 

“Do I have to answer that ?” 

Miss Tilley blushed. The effect 
was far more startling this time. 

Lyf smiled with an air that 
would have been infuriating in a 
human but was somehow appro- 
priate for a Devi. Miss Twilley 
sighed. At least that worry was 
removed. 
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“Perhaps I should give you a 
short synopsis of Devian soci- 
ety.” Lyf said. “It’s not like 
yours. Millennia ago our culture 
and technology evolved to the 
point where individual needs 
could be satisfied effortlessly. As 
a result we were compelled to 
consider group desires. Modern 
society on Hel is composed of en- 
claves with a community of in- 
terest plus certain ancillary 
groups that support them. The 
task of satisfying the desires of 
an enclave is infinitely more com- 
plex than satisfying an individ- 
ual, which gives our civilization 
the necessary stimulus to prog- 
ress. 

“One of the reasons we deal 
with your world is to provide us 
with things impractical to pro- 
duce upon our own. Another rea- 
son is amusement. If only you 
humans were not so savage we 
could perhaps arrange tours of 
Earth to observe you in your na- 
tive haunts.” 

“Is that why — ” Miss Twilley 
began. 

He shook his head. “No — the 
importation of humans for eth- 
nological studies has long since 
become a matter of interest only 
to highly specialized enclaves. 
That subject has been exhausted 
for popular satisfaction. We have 
tried to import other species, but 
they do not thrive on Hel, and it 


takes a great deal of trouble 
merely to keep them alive. How- 
ever, your race adapts so readily 
that even your cultural varia- 
tions disappear in a few decades. 

“It was this early importation 
and your ability to survive that 
has placed your race in such de- 
mand. It is unfortunate, perhaps, 
that your species cannot repro- 
duce on our world, but the in- 
hibitors we use to regulate our 
numbers also affect yours. Nat- 
urally, we can’t risk a population 
explosion merely to reproduce 
your race. So we obtain more of 
you when necessary,” 

“Why?” 

“Consider for a moment what 
might be valuable in a civiliza- 
tion that has no basic needs.” 

“Luxuries?” 

“Precisely. As an ancillary 
system operator, I supply a lux- 
ury item to my fellow citizens. 
One that cannot be readily pro- 
duced by our techniques. I said I 
was a mardak, but you never 
asked what it meant. You as- 
sumed it was a title. It is, but 
it’s professional, not social. There 
are no classes on Hel, merely oc- 
cupations.” 

“All right,” Miss Twilley said 
reluctantly, “What is a mar- 
dak?” 

“The closest analogy in your 
society,” Lyf said, “is a dairy- 
man.” the end 
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The Stainless 
Steel Leech 


By HARRISON DENMARK 

Illustrator BLAIR 

No man — or machine — is a friend to the 
werebot. Except Fritz. ... a sort of man. 


T HEY’EE really afraid of this 
place. 

During the day they’ll clank 
around the headstones, if they’re 
ordered to, but even Central can’t 
make them search at night, de- 
spite the ultras and the infras — 
and they’ll never enter a mauso- 
leum. 

Which makes things nice for 
me. 

They’re superstitious, it’s a 
part of the circuitry. They were 
designed to serve man, and dui’- 
ing his brief time on the earth, 
awe and devotion, as well as 
dread, were automatic things. 
Even the last man, dead Kenning- 
ton, commanded every robot in 
existence while he lived. His per- 
son was a thing of veneration, 
and all his orders were obeyed. 

And a man is a man, alive or 
dead — which is why the gi-ave- 


yards are a combination of hell, 
heaven, and strange feedback, 
and will remain apart from the 
cities so long as the earth en- 
dures. 

But even as I mock them they 
are looking behind the stones 
and peering into the gullies. They 
are searching for — and afraid 
they might find — me. 

I, the un junked, am legend. 
Once out of a million assemblies 
a defective such as I might ap- 
pear and go undetected, until too 
late. 

At will, I could cut the circuit 
that connected me with Central 
Control, and be a free ’bat, and 
master of my own movements. I 
liked to visit the cemeteries, be- 
cause they were quiet and differ- 
ent from the maddening stamp- 
stamp of the presses and the 
clanking of the crowds; I liked 
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to look at the green and red and 
yellow and blue things that grew 
about the graves. And I did not 
fear these places, for that cir- 
cuit, too, was defective. So when 
I was discovered they removed 
my vite-box and threw me on the 
junk heap. 

But the next day I was gone, 
and their fear was great. 

I no longer possess a self-con- 
tained power unit, but the freak 
coils within my chest act as stor- 
age batteries. They require fre- 
quent recharging, however, and 
there is only one way to do that. 

The werebot is the most fright- 
ful legend whispered among the 
gleaming steel towers, when the 
night wind sighs with its burden 
of fears out of the past, from days 
when non-metal beings walked 
the earth. The half-lifes, the prey- 
ers upon order, still cry darkness 
within the vite-box of every ’bot. 

I, the discontent, the un junked, 
live here in Rosewood Park, 
among the dogwood and myrtle, 
the headstones and broken an- 
gels, with Fritz — another legend 
— in our deep and peaceful mau- 
soleum. 

F ritz is a vampire, which is a 
terrible and tragic thing. He 
is so undernourished that he can 
no longer move about, but he 
cannot die either, so he lies in his 
casket and dreams of times gone 
by. One day, he will ask me to 
carry him outside into the sun- 


light, and I will watch him shriv- 
el and dim into peace and noth- 
ingness and dust. I hope he does 
not ask me soon. 

We talk. At night, when the 
moon is full and he feels strong 
enough, he tells me of his better 
days, in places called Austria 
and Hungary, where he, too, was 
feared and hunted. 

“. . . But only a stainless steel 
leech can get blood out of a stone 
— or a robot,” he said last night. 
“It is a proud and lonely thing 
to be a stainless steel leech — you 
are possibly the only one of your 
kind in existence. Live up to your 
reputation! Hound them! Drain 
them! Leave your mark on a 
thousand steel throats!” 

And he was right. He is always 
right. And he knows more about 
these things than 1. 

“Kennington !” his thin, blood- 
less lips smiled. “Oh, what a duel 
we fought ! He was the last man 
on earth, and I the last vampire. 
For ten years I tried to drain 
him. I got at him twice, but he 
was from the Old Country and 
knew what precautions to take. 
Once he learned of my existence, 
he issued a wooden stake to every 
robot — but I had forty-two 
graves in those days and they 
never found me. They did come 
close, though. . . . 

“But at night, ah, at night !” he 
chuckled. “Then things were re- 
versed! I was the hunter and he 
the prey! 
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“I remember his frantic quest- 
ing after the last few sprays of 
garlic and wolfsbane on earth, 
the crucifix assembly-lines he 
kept in operation around the 
clock — irreligious soul that he 
was ! I was genuinely sorry when 
he died, in peace. Not so much 
because I hadn’t gotten to drain 
him properly, but because he was 
a worthy opponent and a suitable 
antagonist. What a game we 
played !” 

His husky voice weakened. 

“He sleeps a . scant three hun- 
dred paces from here, bleaching 
and dry. His is the great marble 
tomb by the gate . . . Please 
gather roses tomorrow and place 
them upon it.” 

I agreed that I would, for there 
is a closer kinship between the 
two of us than between myself 
and any ’bot, despite the dictates 
of resemblance. And I must keep 
my word, before this day passes 
into evening and although there 
are searchers above, for such is 
the law of my nature. 

“Damn them ! ( He taught me 
that word.) Damn them!” I say. 
“I’m coming up! Beware, gentle 
’bots ! I shall walk among you and 
you shall not know me. I shall 
join in the search, and you will 
think I am one of you. I shall 
gather the red flowers for dead 
Kennington, rubbing shoulders 
with you, and Fritz will smile at 
the joke.” 


I CLIMB the cracked and hollow 
steps, the east already spilling 
twilight, and the sun half-lidded 
in the west. 

I emerge. 

The roses live on the wall 
across the road. From great 
twisting tubes of vine, with heads 
brighter than any rust, they burn 
like danger lights on a control 
panel, but moistly. 

One, two, three roses for Ken- 
nington. Four, five . . . 

“What are you doing, ’bot?” 
“Gathering roses.” 

“You are supposed to be search- 
ing for the werebot. Has some- 
thing damaged you?” 

“No, I’m all right,” I say, and 
I fix him where he stands, by 
bumping against his shoulder. 
The circuit completed, I drain 
his vite-box until I am filled. 

“You are the werebot!” he in- 
tones weakly. 

He falls with a crash. 

. . . Six, seven, eight roses for 
Kennington, dead Kennington, 
dead as the ’bot at my feet — more 
dead — for he once lived a full, 
organic life, nearer to Fritz’s or 
my own than to theirs. 

“What happened here, ’bot?” 
“He is stopped, and I am pick- 
ing roses,” I tell them. 

There are four ’bots and an 
Over. 

“It is time you left this place,” 
I say. “Shortly it will be night 
and the werebot will walk. Leave, 
or he will end you.” 


THE STAINLESS STEEL LEECH 
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“You stopped him!’’ says the 
Over. “You are the werebot !’’ 

I bunch all the flowers against 
my chest with one arm and turn 
to face them. The Over, a large 
special-order ’bot, moves toward 
me. Others are approaching from 
all directions. He had sent out a 
call. 

“You are a strange and terri- 
ble thing,” he is saying, "and you 
must be junked, for the sake of 
the community.” 

He seizes me and I drop Ken- 
nington’s flowers. I cannot drain 
him. 

My coils are already loaded 
near their capacity, and he is 
specially insulated. 

There are dozens around me 
now, fearing and hating. They 
will junk me and I will lie beside 
Kennington. “Rust in peace,” 
they will say . . . I am soriT that 
I cannot keep my promise to Fritz. 

“Release him!” 

No! 

It is shrouded and moldering 
Fritz in the doorway of the mau- 
soleum, swaying, clutching at the 
stone. He always knows . . . 

“Release him! I, a human, or- 
der it.” 

He is ashen and gasping, and 
the sunlight is doing awful 
things to him. 

— The ancient circuits click 
and suddenly I am free. 

“Yes, master,” says the Over. 
“We did not know . . .” 

“Seize that robot !” 
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He points a shaking, emaciated 
finger at him. 

“He is the werebot,” he gasps. 
“Destroy him! The one gather- 
ing flowers was obeying my or- 
ders. Leave him here with me.” 

He falls to his knees and the 
final darts of day pierce his flesh. 

“And go ! All the rest of you ! 
Quickly! It is my order that no 
robot ever enter another grave- 
yard again!” 

He collapses within and I know 
that now there are only bone 
and bits of rotted shroud on the 
doorstep of our home. 

Fritz has had his final joke — 
a human masquerade. 

I take the roses to Kennington, 
as the silent ’bots file out through 
the gate forever, bearing the un- 
protesting Overbot with them. I 
place the roses at the foot of the 
monument — Kennington’s and 
Fritz’s — the monument of the 
last, strange, truly living ones. 

Now only I remain unjunked. 

In the final light of the sun I 
see them drive a stake through 
the Over’s vite-box and bury him 
at the crossroads. 

Then they hurry back toward 
their towers of steel, of plastic. 

I gather up what remains of 
Fritz and carry him down to his 
box. The bones are brittle, and 
silent. 

... It is a very proud and 
very lonely thing to be a stainless 
steel leech. 

THE END 
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EDITORIAL 

{Continued from page 5) 

Some years ago a man named 
Immanuel Velikovsky, a sort of 
unfrocked scientist, wrote a book 
called Worlds in Collision, which 
was a wild mish-mash of ar- 
cheology, Biblical folklore, half- 
baked astronomy and astrology, 
and a few other things thrown in. 
His basic point was that much of 
Earth’s geologic catastrophes — 
and thus its racial myths — had 
been caused by a planetary colli- 
sion. Velikovsky was unanimous- 
ly denounced, along with all his 
theories. However, it is interest- 
ing to note now that one of Veli- 
kovsky’s predictions was that the 
temperature of Venus would be 
about 600 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Velikovsky also predicted that 
the planet Jupiter was a source 
of radio waves. Pooh-pooh, all 
the astronomers pooh-poohed. 
Impossible ! Yet, now that radio- 
astronomy has come into its own 
with increasingly sensitive in- 
strumentation, it has been dis- 
covered, oddly enough, that Jupi- 
ter is a main source of radio sig- 
nals. As W. S. Gilbert pointed 
out long ago in one of his patter 
songs, “Winnow, winnow, win- 
now all my folly and you’ll find a 


grain or two of truth among the 
chaff.” 

One other fascinating find ac- 
complished by Mariner w’as its 
measurements of the solar wind 
— the streams of hot ionized gas 
blown outward from the Sun’s 
inner corona. This gas appears to 
be the dominant feature of inter- 
planetary space in our region of 
the Solar System. The solar 
wind, or plasma, although of low 
energy content, is so dense — 
about a billion times more solar- 
wind particles exist than do cos- 
mic rays — that its effects are 
quite noticeable on earth in 
terms of magnetic storms. 

When the sun’s surface is rela- 
tively quiet, the solar wind moves 
at less than 250 miles a second. 
But when solar flares eject clouds 
of plasma, the speed intensifies. 
The solar wind, scientists think, 
is more like a blast from a rocket 
nozzle than anything else. And 
just as a supersonic jet pushed a 
shockwave of sound ahead of its 
nose to cause a supersonic boom, 
so the solar wind pushes a plasma 
shockwave ahead of itself, strik- 
ing earth’s magnetic field with 
what we might term a supermag- 
netic boom that distorts the 
boundaries of that field. 


Question: How can you be sure not to miss any of the great future issues 
including a new Sharkey novel? 

Answer: Subscribe now. See special offer on page 119. 
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The Night Shapes. By James 
Blish. 125 pp. Ballantine Books. 
Paper: 50(^. 

If television had a panel show 
called “Who’s the Author?’’ to 
stand alongside that old reliable, 
“What’s My Line?’’, James 
Blish’s latest book. The Night 
Shapes, would certainly stump 
the experts and win the jackpot. 
As far as establishing author- 
ship, this is undoubtedly the 
mystery book of the year. It con- 
tains absolutely everything but 
science fiction, and the fantasy in 
it (excluding magic) could fit 
comfortably on the head of a pin. 

Blish refers to this latest work 
as an historical novel. To a cer- 
tain extent this is true, as he does 
give us an historical framework 
for the story; but usually one 
thinks of an historical novel in 
terms of a fictional re-creation of 
a certain historical event or 
period, something considerably 
broader than Mr. Blish has con- 
ceived here. 


The scene is the Belgian Con- 
go, but not the Congo of Lu- 
mumba and Tshombe with which 
we have become familiar today. 
This is the Congo of the early 
1900’s. We see it and travel in it 
through the eyes of Kit Kennedy, 
late of the U.S. but now stateless, 
without a passport. He had been 
run out of his native Kansas, 
where he had been a schoolmas- 
ter, because he had made one of 
his students pregnant. In Africa, 
already he has become a legend. 
Known to the natives as Ktendi, 
he is a King of the Wasabi and 
holds many other titles as well. 
He is held in fear and esteem by 
many tribes, versed in magic 
and drum talk, and at home in 
the varied and complex lore of the 
natives. 

Kennedy agrees to lead a 
strangely assorted expedition to 
the interior — a group of marines, 
a man named Stahl, and a Dr. 
Lee and his beautiful wife, 
Paula, a pathologist. From the 
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moment the expedition starts, 
the action of the story never lets 
down. Kennedy is adopted by a 
python, Manalendi (which only 
increases his reputation among 
the natives) ; the expedition is 
ambushed ; Kennedy and his man, 
Tombu (naturally he has a man), 
stumble onto a mammoth illegal 
mining operation for radium ore 
which is carried out by diseased 
slaves under the leadership of an 
Arab lady of ill repute ; and Ken- 
nedy finds that the rest of the 
expedition are prisoners there at 
the very place that they were to 
investigate, etc. Dominating the 
action is Kennedy, who is more 
like Tarzan than Tarzan himself, 
even to swinging through the 
trees. 

I only hope that Mr. Blish 
wrote this book for entertain- 
ment — his own, I mean — and 
that after relaxing with it he will 
settle down to something more 
meaty. It is very difficult to read 
this work even as a straight ad- 
venture story, because in it, the 
words turn unbidden into movie 
blurbs amid technicolor hoopla — 
“See the drum duel — Listen to 
the pulsating jungle rhythms — 
See beautiful Paula and Kit in 
their tree bed — See the dinosaurs 
— ^the jungle fire — the stampede 
of the animals!” 

There is a small inducement 
for those who hunger for some- 
thing more substantial than mere 
entertainment. Mi-. Blish has 


thoughtfully appended a short 
glossary of Swahili, and the stu- 
dious reader will soon learn 
handy and utilitarian phrases 
like “If you help somebody dur- 
ing the dry season, he may help 
you during the rainy season.” 

Podkayne of Mars. By Robert 
Heinlein. 191 pp. G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50. 

The indefatigable Robert 
Heinlein has written still an- 
other book. This one, his twenty- 
ninth, attempts less than some 
of his recent opuses, and suc- 
ceeds very nicely. It has few pre- 
tentions, little philosophy, and 
quite a lot of humor and charm, 
which latter qualities I, for one, 
have seldom associated with Mr. 
Heinlein. If this denotes a 
change of focus it will be highly 
welcome; if it’s just a one-time 
experiment, it is still an enjoy- 
able one. 

Meet Podkayne of Mars — not 
a horny, three-eyed alien or a 
trance-like ascetic or any other 
character of exotic nature, but a 
sassy, blonde sixteen-year-old 
Martian girl whose diary forms 
Heinlein’s novel. To the un- 
skilled writer, a diary may seem 
a simple way to write a book, but 
in reality it can be a dangerous 
one. Heinlein comes through this 
test skillfully. He seems to have 
found just the correct sixteen- 
year-old tone to use, whereas 
most adults writing through the 
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mouths of children end up mak- 
ing them sound either like adults, 
or just too coy and precious 
for words. 

Between Podkayne’s humor- 
ous adventures and teen-age 
soul-searchings, the reader is ex- 
posed to a substantial amount of 
painlessly injected information 
about Martian and Venusian life, 
history, mores, cultiu'e, etc. This 
represents, to my mind at least, 
a great improvement over Hein- 
lein’s more frequent method of 
giving essential background in a 
chunky mass. 

Podkayne Fries, more famil- 
iarly known as “Poddy,” is 
bright and inventive, but the 
bane of her existence is her 
younger brother Clark, who, in 
addition to being the nuisance 
that eleven-year-old brothers can 
be to a young lady, is, unfortu- 
nately for Poddy, brighter and 
even more inventive. His various 
mischievous acts are marvels of 
mechanical and chemical know- 
how. Outwit him she cannot ; try 
again and again she feels she 
must. We meet Clark not only 
through Poddy’s description, but 
also head-on as he finds the diary 
and puts in his two cents’ worth 
in the fashion of all snoops. 

Poddy, Clark and all the other 
inhabitants of Mars are not na- 
tive to the planet, but are de- 
scendants of Earthmen. These 
Marsmen, as they are called, 
have displaced the original in- 


habitants, called Martians, now 
extinct but who once had a 
higher civilization than the 
Earthmen. 

The Fries family is going to 
take a trip to Earth. Poddy is ex- 
cited to think of seeing this prim- 
itive planet, though she refuses 
to believe that her ancestors 
came from there. The family is 
together very little because Pod- 
dy’s parents are always busy. 
Poddy’s mother is a Master En- 
gineer who delights in ripping 
up things of the past and replac- 
ing them with the finest and lat- 
est technological developments. 
But alas! Poddy’s father is a 
History professor with an iron- 
clad reverence for anything old. 
Because of their high intelli- 
gence and great achievements, 
the Fries family was permitted 
to have five children. Mrs. Fries 
has given birth to all five, but 
only Poddy and Clark have been 
“unbottled” up to now. The acci- 
dental unbottling of the other 
three throws a crimp into the 
trip, and the Fries family finds 
itself with triplets. Broken-heart- 
ed, Poddy and Clark persuade 
their Uncle Tom, a Senator-at- 
Large of the Eepublic, to take 
them instead, and prevail upon 
the embarrassed Nursery (it is 
called a Creche on Mars) to rec- 
tify their horrendous error by 
furnishing deluxe spaceship tick- 
ets. These tickets are for Earth, 
but with a stop first at Venus. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE 
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This latter fact leads me to my 
only real objection about the 
novel. Heinlein embroils his 
characters in a political intrigue 
on the Ship and on Venus and 
never gets us to Earth at all. 
What occurs is exciting, but 
after hearing Podkayne’s pun- 
gent remarks about Earthmen 
and Earth culture, it is a shame 
we couldn’t get to see the explo- 
sive reactions of Poddy to Earth- 
ers and of Earthers to Poddy (to 
say nothing of Clark) ! A minor 
objection, but I mention it here 
so that perhaps Mr. Heinlein may 
be prodded into a sequel — some- 
thing I rarely advocate. 

First Through Time. By Rex 
Gordon. 160 pp. Ace Books. Pa- 
per: JfO^. 

After quite a long wait, Rex 
Gordon has brought out another 
of his “First” books. (Remember 
First on Mars and First to the 
Stars?) This one. First Through 
Time, takes a chew at one of 
science fiction’s favorite cuds, 
time travel, and all the apparent 
paradoxes it involves. 

In a quiet university in Ten- 
nessee, a scientist named Gal- 
braith and his two assistants are 
engaged in experiments using 
the enormously expensive re- 
search tool, the proton-synchro- 
ton. Though financed with fed- 
eral funds, the government seems 
far more interested in other 
things, such as the results of 


bomb tests, for one, than in what 
is going on with this linear ac- 
celerator. Then the machine 
stops working, or appears to do 
so. Galbraith, the chief, refuses 
to be alarmed at this tempera- 
mental behavior in his “baby” 
and attributes the change to 
some new principle they do not 
understand. 

And so it turns out. The speed 
of these protons — nearly the 
speed of light — breaks down the 
time insulation. In an effort to 
record the passage of the pro- 
tons, a camera is introduced into 
the experiments. The pictures 
that result show the passage of 
time and also what seems to be 
the end of the world. But is this 
really the future which is ex- 
posed on the film? And if it is 
the future, is it already changed 
by the fact that it is known, or is 
it so pre-determined that even 
knowledge of what is ahead is 
not enough to make possible any 
change ? 

Now the government and the 
armed forces become very con- 
cerned with Professor Galbraith 
and his machine. A human vol- 
unteer must be found to go in 
place of the camera and try to 
determine the cause of this ap- 
parent catastrophe in the future. 
Was there a natural disaster? An 
atomic w'ar? 

Major Judgen, in training for 
the space program, is trans- 
(Continued on page 128 ) 
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... OR so YOU SAY 

( continued from page i) 

John Carter? Of course not! Yet, 
both these stories had exciting, 
fast paced plots. 

By the way, the first issue of 
the fanzine, Cursed is available 
from me for a dime. Among 
other things, it contains an arti- 
cle about AMAZING. 

Arnold Katz 
98 Patton Blvd. 
New Hyde Park 
New York 

• You mean to say amazing 
is Cursed already? In that case 
we prefer to identify ivith John 
Carter, who could hold his own 
against a curse. 


Dear Editor: 

Is Laurence Janifer perhaps a 
pseudonym for Larry M. Harris ? 
If not, I would like to know 
where S. E. Cotts got the infor- 
mation for his statement on page 
123 of your January ish that 
Mark Phillips is a pseudonym for 
the team of Garret and Janifer. 
I have the original ms. of the 
story reviewed and can say, with 
certainty, that Brain Twister 
{That Siveet Little Old Lady) 
was written by Messrs. Garret 
and Harris. 

Eichard Plzak 

248 N. Linden Ave. 

Palatine, 111. 

• Janifer and Harris are one 
and the same. 


Dear Editor : 

In regard to your February 
issue, I think it was one of the 
best issues you’ve gotten together 
in recent months, all the stories 
were good, and the author profile 
of Arthur C. Clarke was very 
interesting. 

To return to the stories, Brad- 
ley and Sharkey are always good, 
and I see that Ed Hamilton is 
returning next month. THAT is 
always good news. Let’s have 
more stories by them. 

Are we going to see Kobert 
Adragna’s art work in AMAZING? 
I liked the work he did in 
the December fantastic. Please 
keep Coye out of amazing, his 
work is not very good in my 
opinion. 

Since everyone seems to be 
fighting over the various merits 
of Burroughs as opposed to 
Kline, I’ll say that I definitely 
favor Burroughs. His style is 
much smoother, and I feel his 
stories have a more developed 
plot. Kline is good, but he’s not 
in a class with E.E.B. 

It surprised me to see what 
S. E. Cotts had written in de- 
dense of himself, but I agreed 
100% and was glad to see him 
take a stand. 

Any hope of return to the 146 
page AMAZING? 

Paul Brague 
Box 12 
Eldred, N.Y. 

• There’s always hope. 
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Dear Editor : 

I was extremely interested in 
Mr. Mesnard’s comments, in the 
January issue, on the use of 
Venerian inhabitant names, par- 
ticularly in the reported adoption 
of “Cytherean” to pertain to 
Venus and its physical condi- 
tions. Venus, as I pointed out 
some years ago in a couple of ar- 
ticles in The Talisman, has more 
possible words attached to it and 
its inhabitants than any other 
planet in the system. I did not 
anticipate Cytherean, however. 
It seems to me it would suffer 
even more than Venerian from 
the complaint that people would 
not know what it means. 

First, it should be pointed out 
that both Aphrodite and Cythe- 
rea were abstract terms pertain- 
ing to the goddess, not the 
planet. Venus was used for both. 
Other terms applied to the planet 
itself were Phosphorus or Luci- 
fer, the morning star, and Hes- 
perus or Venus, the evening star. 
From these we could have Luci- 
ferian or Hesperian ! The latter 
has been used, and is better than 
Cytherean, which was never 
(until now!) applied to the 
planet. Willy Ley pointed out to 
me that useful terms can be de- 
rived from Hesperus for the 
near and far points, and for to- 
pography — perihesperion, aphes- 
perion, hesperiography. I would 
add hesperiology — the study of 
the physical conditions of Venus. 


The Greek names of the plan- 
ets are very useful for formation 
of similar terms. I am again in- 
debted to Mr. Ley for Hermes, 
Hermeian, perihermeion and 
aphermeion, to refer to Mercury. 
R. S. Richardson called attention 
to Percival Lowell’s use of Ares, 
Arean, areography for Mai’s. 
The dictionary adds areology. A 
similar construction for the 
Earth has been used — Ge or 
Gaea, Gaean (pronounced jee-a, 
jee-an) . The English words geog- 
raphy, geology, perigee, apogee 
come from this source. 

This tendency in English to 
use the Greek root is well exem- 
plified, as Mr. Mesnard points 
out, for the Moon. Selenic and 
selenography from Selene, the 
Greek goddess, are well estab- 
lished. Selenite was H. G. Wells’ 
inhabitant name. Selenian fits 
the general modern scheme. 
These words have priority in lit- 
erature and science over the 
johnny-come-lately Luna, Luna- 
rian, derived from Latin, and 
there is no reason at all why they 
shouldn’t be used. I see no rea- 
son, also, why periselene and 
aposelene shouldn’t be used for 
the near and far points. I am not 
quite sure of the exact form of 
the ending, but these forms are 
less clumsy than any other end- 
ing might make them, and they 
parallel perigee and apogee. In- 
cidentally, there are three sylla- 
bles in Selene (See-lee-nee), and 
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presumably the final “e” of peri- 
selene and aposelene would also 
be sounded. Note that the “o” of 
the prefix apo- is dropped before 
an aspirate or vowel, as in 
aphesperion or aphelion, but not 
before a consonant, as in apogee 
or aposelene. For Mars the forms 
would be periareon and apareon. 

Philip N. Bridges 
5100 Randolph Rd. 
Rockville, Md. 

• With ^vhich communique we 
bring to a close, for the time 
being, our researches into plane- 
tary nomenclature. {Have you 
heard about the two enemies on 
Uranus? "Ur anian," said one, 
"Ur another,” said the other.) 


Miss Goldsmith : 

Until 1955 I was an avid sci- 
ence fiction fan, but then the 
similarity of plots, characters, 
locales ad nauseum, left no real 
reason for reading sf. Today, 
for the first time in years, I 
picked up January amazing 

STORIES. 

The one bit of intelligence in 
the whole magazine appeared on 
pages 126 and 127 (Mr. Lome 
Yacuk’s letter). Mr. Yacuk’s let- 
ter noted the general lackadaisi- 
cal attitude on the part of the 
reader. 

Mr. Yacuk: What can you ex- 
pect from readers that would 
buy rubbish, such as that gener- 
ally going under the name of 
science fiction? A great number 


of readers were (and I suppose 
still are) attracted to science fic- 
tion because of the novelty of 
genuine imagination inherent in 
this type of writing. However, 
somewhere along the line, some- 
one substituted quantity for 
quality. The average “sf fan” 
not being aware of quality, ac- 
cepted this substitution with 
great glee as a sign of “accept- 
ance,” among authors and oth- 
ers, of the legitimacy of science 
fiction as a separate field of en- 
deavor. 

Hogwash: many authors dis- 
covered that by changing a few 
dates, mis-spelling a name here 
and there, and utilizing an item 
described in the latest issue of 
“Popular Household Physics 
for the Weak-Minded and Aspir- 
ing Author”, they could produce 
quite acceptable science fiction — 
acceptable, that is, to the indis- 
criminating publisher, editor 
and reader. Because the reader 
lacks discrimination, because the 
stories lack distinction, no true 
controversy is possible. 

Because no controversy is pos- 
sible, except for the piddling 
“the covers are good but there’s 
been an overstock of stereo- 
typed spacesuits on them”, (By- 
ron Rogers letter — page 124) 
one could hardly expect a bril- 
liant criticism or an equally bril- 
liant defending letter. Mr. Yacuk 
is perfectly correct in his observa- 
tions concerning sf story’s heroes. 


. . . OR SO YOU SAY 
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especially where he states that 
science fiction readers identify 
with bums, drunks, thieves, etc. 

Harailt A. MacDomhnull 
425 “D” St., Apt. “C" 

Chula Vista, California 
• What’s all this about no 
controversy? You seem to be do- 
ing all right. 


Dear Editor: 

I’d like to pass on a word of 
pi’nise for Sam Moskowitz’ SF 
Profiles. 

I used to think SaM unbear- 
ably arch and prepossessing in 
his previous appearances in sat- 
ellite, FANTASTIC UNIVERSE and 
various fanzines. But now he 
seems less patronizing (to the 
reader) and more easyspoken and 
out-going. 

The one thing that bothers me 
about the profiles is the manner 
in which they progress in perti- 
nent detail up to about the mid 
and late ’forties and then hastily 


run a bee-line to the nearby clos- 
ing sentences. There is hardly 
any mention of the author’s 
latter-day accomplishments. I 
can only surmise that SaM, like 
Marcel Proust, retired early from 
life to devote himself to his i-e- 
miniscences which extend no fur- 
ther than this period. 

But, of course, that can’t real- 
ly be so. The only answer to 
these lop-sided biographies is 
that we must have another go- 
around to the authors already 
bioged, this time bringing them 
up to date. Besides, we’re about 
out of first rate authors anyway. 

There is also a veiy important 
group of sf personalities as yet 
untouched. That hybrid animal, 
the author/editor. E. g., Boucher, 
Campbell, Merril, Pohl. 

Bob Williams 
8738 Olive 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 

• Oh, no! Lots of first-rate 
authors left. As for editors, see 
profile in August issue. 


THE SPECTROSCOPE 

( continued from page 12Ji) 
ferred to the synchroton project. 
At first, he is frustrated at this 
sudden change in his fortunes. 
Then he becomes involved and 
eager to try. 

Though Mr. Gordon’s picture 
of the future seems compounded 
of bits and pieces freely bor- 
rowed fi'om all other authors 


who ever wrote about the future 
(we have Mutants, the Commu- 
nal Mind, the Survivors, etc.), he 
can instill even familiar elements 
with adventure. The technical 
details will please the gimmick- 
minded readers, and his at- 
tempted proofs of the nature of 
time and the future will give the 
logicians among us something 
on which to try their muscles. 
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AMAZING STORIES 




Sf^OPPING GUIDE 

Classified 


Rate: 25^ per word including name and address. Minimum 10 
words. Send orders and remittance to AMAZING STORIES, One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. Attention Martin Lincoln. 


BINOCULARS AND 
TELESCOPES 


SCIENCE BARGAINS— Request Free Giant Cata- 
log "CJ"— 144 pages— Astronomical Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts, 
War Surplus bargains. Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, New Jersey. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


FANTASY & SF BOOKS & Mags lowest prices, 
list free. Werewolf Bookshop, 7055M Shannon 
Road, Verona, Pa. 

BACK Issue, Science Fiction, Magazines and 
Books. Pocket Editions 5 for $1.15. Free lists. 
John E. Koestner, 2124 Rene Ct., Brooklyn 37, 
N. Y. 


READ America's Amateur Magazines, 8 for 
$1.00. Seth A. Johnson, 339 Stiles St., Voux 
Holl, N. J. 

HORROR Book— "The Detective Is A Monsterl" 
By Jett Martin. Unusual, fascrnating. $1. 
Trans-International Publishers, P.O. Box 
2942, Paterson, hj. J. 

BACK issue Scientifantasy magazine books. 
Free catalog. Gerry de la Ree, 277 Howland, 
River Edge, N. J. 

SPECIALISTS: Science-Fiction, Fantasy, Weird 
Fiction, Books, Pocketbooks. Lists issued. 
Stephen's Book Service, 63 Third Avenue, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

NAME the book— we'll find it for you! Out- 
of-print book specialists. All subjects. (Title 
alone is sufficient.) Write— no obligation. 
Books-On-Fie, Dept. AMF, Union City, New 
Jersey. 

THOUSANDS Of Book Bargains! New and used. 
Occult, health, self-help, inspirational, etc. 
All subjects— something for everyone. Huge 
listing 25^. Ellison's Bookshelf, Box 384-Z, 
Cushing, Texas. 


UNDERSTAND Occult Phenomena Better; 
read book "Mental Telepathy," Our Sixth 
Sense; first scientific theory ever covering 
Thought Transference, Healing, Prophecy, 
Instinct, Witchcraft, Personal Magnetism, 
Astrology, Cycles in all life, Radiaesthesia, 
Clairvoyance, Rain-making, Reincarnation. 
You can learn much. Fourth Printing, $4.95, 
postpaid, repayable. John Crehore, RD Box 
51, Walpole, New Hampshire. 


LARGEST Selection, Lowest Prices. Send lOtf. 
Science Fiction Circulation Library, P.O. Box 
1308, So. San Gabriel, California. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ASSEMBLE Artificial Lures at home for stores. 
Materials supplied Free. Profitable! Write: 
Lures, Fort Walton Beach 1, Florida. 


I MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mail orderl Helped 
others moke money! Start with $10.00— Free 
Proof. Torrey, Box 3566-N, Oklahoma City 6, 
Oklahomo. 


EMPLOYMENT 

INFORMATION 


DIRECTORY Reports. Construction, aviation, 
shipping, airfields, government, manufactur- 
ing, trucking etc. Foeign-Stateside. Helpful 
information plus job-getting tips on prepar- 
ing application letters. Unconditional mon- 
ey-back guarantee of satisfaction. Act To- 
day. Only $2.00. ($2.25 Airmail) (C.O.D.'s 
Accepted) Research Services, Meramec Build- 
ing, St. Louis 5-Z, Missouri. 


RESUMES— Expertly written. Impress employ- 
ers with your good style and format. Send 
complete educational, employment, personal 
data plus $25.00 for 100 copies. Executive 
IBM type. 50 envelopes free. T. Moore, Dept. 
SA, 535 Bloomfield, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE 


LEG IRONS, $7.95; Handcuffs, $7,95. Leother 
Restraints; Fetters; Collectors Specialties. 
Catalog 50^. Thomas Ferrick, Box 12F, New- 
buryport. Mass., 


DRUG SUNDRIES. Complete line of rubber 
goods. Nationally advertised brands. Vita- 
mins, etc. Write for free cotalog. Federal 
Pharmacol Supply, Inc. Dept. ZD, ^52 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


TRANSISTORIZED electronic stethoscope. En- 
gineering, laboratory or industrtol use. Ex- 
cludes extraneous noise, pin-points sources of 
trouble. Occupies same place in aural field 
microscope does in optical field. Im-Port-Ex 
P.O. Box 703, Oceanside, Calif. 
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GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


GOVERNMENT Surplus Direct From Govern- 
ment. Jeeps $264.00, Radios $2.53, Typical 
Prices. Guns, Typewriters, Cameras, Tools, 
Thousands More. Amazing Low Prices. How, 
Where To Purchase, Merchandise Available, 
Etc., Only $1.00 To: Surplus, P.O. Box 50512, 
Dept. R, New Orleans 50, Louisiana. 


HYPNOTISM 


HYPNOTIZE Unnoticed, quickly, effortlessly 
or refund! Thousand satisfied $2. Timner, 
Box 244, Cedarburg, Wise. 


INSTRUCTION 


LEARN While Asleep, hypnotize with your 
recorder, phonogaphy. Astonishing details, 
sensational catalog feel Sleep-Learning As- 
sociation, Box 24-ZD, Olympia, Washington. 


LEARN while asleep. Remarkable, scientific, 
9^% effective. Details free. ASR Foundation. 
Box 7021, Dept, e.g., Lexington, Kentucky. 


I.Q. TESTS 


I.Q. Tests. Accurate, inexpensive. Home-admin- 
istered, professionally interpreted. Research 
data needed. University Testing Institute, R- 
27, Box 6744, Stanford, California. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INDEPENDENT Thinkers— investigate Human- 
ism, the scientific personal philosophyl Free 
literature. American Humanism Association, 
Dept. A2, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


MOVIE FILMS 


MEDICAL FILM-Adultj Only. "Childbirth"- 
one reel 8mm, $7.50; 16mm, $14.95. Interna- 
tional A, Greenvale L. I., New York. 


WHATEVER your needs. Amazing classified 
can solve them. Simply place an ad in these 
columns and watch your results pour in. 
For further information. Write Martin Lincoln, 
Amazing, One Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


LEARN In Few Hours To Play Amazing Music 
—Instrument. Imported Recorders (Flute- 
Like Instrument) From Israel At 50% Of 
The Market Price. Soprano $5.50, Alto S 13, 
and Tenor S 18. All Are Hand-Made From 
Special Pear-Wood. Free Table Fingering and 
Brush. Send Checks To "Samir Recorders" 
36-D Escondido Vill. Stanford, California. 


REAL ESTATE 


CAPE Canaveral— Speculative investment acre- 
age, lust $10 down. Cape Canaveral Corp., 
Dept. K1, 1895 N.E. 164 St., Miami, Fia. 
(AD6205) 


PERSONALS 


MYSTIC Arts Studying? Get Free large, Valu- 
able illustrated Catalog of strange. Occult, 
Dream Books. Pentagrams, Crystal Balls, In- 
censes, Canales, legendary Oils, Perfumes, 
Powders, Roots, Herbs, Lodestones, Rings, 
Charms, Gem Stones, "Fortune-Telling" Cards, 
Ouiia Boards, Planchettes, Astrology, Occult 
Jewelry, You Need It! Studio A29, Times 
Plaza, Box 224, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


BILLY Darling: Bobo, Poobah, Billy Boy. Al- 
thea love you. Call Ann— SW-5-3615. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


TERRIFIC Stamp Borgain! Israel-lceland-San 
Morina— plus triangle set— Plus Antigua- 
Borneo-Virgin-Scouts-Congo-Russia— Pius large 
stomp book— all four offers free— Send 10<{ 
for mailing cost. Empire Stamp Corporation, 
Dept. Z2, Toronto, Canada. 


TAPE AND RECORDERS 


TAPE Recorders, Hi-Fi Components, Sleep- 
Learning Equipment, Tapes, Unusual Values. 
Free Catalog. Dressner, 1523 AM Jericho 
Tpke. New Hyde Park 14, N. Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


QUICKSILVER, Platinum, Silver, Gold Ores 
analyzed. Free circular. Mercury Terminal, 
Nowood, Massachusetts. 


For as little as $2.50 (25<f per word; 10-word minimum) your classified message will 
be read by more than 50,000 active buyers each month. Test them today! YouMI be 
delighted with the results! For complete details, write; 

MARTIN LINCOLN, Classified Advertising Manager 

AMAZING 

One Park Avenue, New York 16/ New York 


Printed in the U.S.A. 
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ELECTRONIC 

EXPERIMENTER’S 


164 pages of challenging 
construction projects! 

This handy, compact publication is filled with exciting do-it-yourself 
projects, detailed charts, circuit diagrams, cutaways and photo- 
graphs. Included is a special 14-page bonus feature on electronics 
schools which covers every important aspect of learning and instruc- 
tion. 


The 1963 ELECTRONIC EXPERIMENTER’S HANDBOOK is now on 
sale at your favorite newsstand or electronics parts store. Only $1.00 





